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Foreword 

■3 

There  are  a  few  explanatory  notes,  useful  to  the  reader,  which 
best  find  their  place  aside  from  the  main  body  of  the  paper. 

First,  as  to  definitions,  and  concepts.  By  social  stratification 
I  mean  the  division  of  a  local  group  into  social  classes.  By 
social  classes  I  mean  social  strata  based  primarily  on  distinction 
of  social  prestige,  on  a  relationship  of  superiority  and  inferiority. 
When  the  classes  are  closed  and  endogamous  we  may  speak  of 
them  as  castes.  A  social  class  may  be  a  functional  or  occupational 
group;  and  it  may  comprise  a  variety  of  occupational  groups 
each  of  which  may  itself  be  a  lesser  caste  of  higher  or  lower  rank 
than  other  castes  in  the  same  general  class  grouping.  Of  quite 
a  different  nature  from  social  classes  as  here  defined  are  such 
associations  as  warrior  and  age-grade  and  secret  societies,  with 
which  we  shall  not  be  concerned. 

I  have  at  times  used  the  term  “cross-cultural  imitation.” 
“Diffusion”  is  a  term  of  the  cultural  sociologists  (ethnologists) 
and  is  meant  to  cover  a  variety  of  phenomena  in  the  social 
process;  “imitation,”  a  term  introduced  to  social  science  by 
another  school,  describes  a  phase  of  that  incessant  dialectic  of 
structure,  function,  and  interest  which  is  the  soci  1  process  to 
use  Small’s  description,  and  it  functions  in  a  variety  of  ways; 
imitation  operates  in  a  community  as  soon  as  a  variation  in 
behavior  is  initiated  by  an  individual;  within  a  more  or  less 
clearly  defined  culture  area  this  intra-cultural  imitation  produces 
modifications  leading  to  new  cultural  traits;  across  common 
boundaries  of  culture  areas,  of  course,  imitation  carries  culture 
modifications  from  circumferences  to  centers,  a  slow  process 
indeed;  when,  however,  so  well  defined  a  culture  group  as  the 
Japanese  nation  lifts  to  its  center  of  culture,  traits  from  the 
center  of  Euro-American  culture  (through  the  agency  of  its 
nobility,  its  literati,  or  any  other  agency),  we  have  another 
phase  of  the  imitation  process  resulting  in  the  diffusion  of  cul¬ 
ture,  which  we  may  call  cross-cultural  im  tation  for  want  of  a 
better  term  of  discrimination,  as  a  short  cut  to  the  expression 
of  a  meaning.  Cross-cultural  imitation  might  be  placed  under 
the  head  of  the  organized  diffusion  described  by  Wissler;  but 


while  diffusion  is  the  movement  of  cultural  traits,  imitation  is 
the  fundamental  psychological  process  by  which  in  the  last 
analysis,  traits  are  enabled  to  diffuse  or  spread.  Organized 
diffusion  may  be  brought  about  by  migration,  conquest,  missions, 
and  such,  involving  the  movement  of  people  as  well  as  of  the 
ideas  or  traits. 

I  have  used  at  times  the  words  nation  and  tribe  synonymously, 
confining  the  term  “tribe”  to  those  groups  which  are  under  the 
control  of  a  central,  permanent  council  or  head.  When  there  is 
an  understanding  as  to  meaning  it  seems  to  me  desirable,  if 
only  for  the  sake  of  variety,  to  have  synonyms  available  in  the 
terminology  of  the  social  sciences.  I  see  no  objection  to  the 
use  of  the  word  tribe  in  writings  of  other  provenance  to  mean 
a  group  of  political  entities  of  the  same  dialect  or  language; 
but  nation,  of  course,  refers  only  to  tribes  which  are  single  political 
entities.  It  is  obviously  necessary,  of  course,  to  use  the  terms 
“oligarchy”  and  “nobility”  in  the  description  of  political 
organization  in  aboriginal  North  America;  the  writer  should 
like  to  see  restored  in  addition  the  terms  “king”  and  “royal 
family,”  but  has  hesitated  to  take  on  himself  the  responsibility 
for  their  restoration.  But  I  suggest  that  it  may  be  wel\  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  convenience  to  distinguish  by  the  term 
“king”  those  civil  chiefs  whose  office  is  hereditary,  regardless 
of  the  extent  of  their  power.  “Chief”  may  remain  as  a  generic 
term  of  wider  scope.  It  may  be  noted  too  that  the  head  chiefs 
of  many  American  tribes  had  much  more  political  power  than 
the  kings  of  ancient  Ireland,  for  example,  or  of  modern  Europe. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  those  readers — particularly  those 
interested  in  the  significance  of  social  psychology  in  the  inter* 
pretation  of  contemporary  social  movements — who  think  to  see 
in  the  selection  and  appraisal  of  materials,  and  in  the  inferences 
of  writers  on  social  theory,  some  reflection  of  the  unconscious, 
or  of  the  biases  of  the  investigator,  that  the  writer  of  this  paper 
approached  the  data  of  aboriginal  North  America  with  the 
thought  that  the  interpretation  of  political  evolution  offered 
by  Friederich  Engels  was  fairly  secure,  but  in  time  became  con¬ 
vinced  through  the  study  of  new  data  that  it  was  not.  If  the 
writer  possessed  any  bias,  it  would  have  been  in  favor  of  the 


thesis  which  he  now  feels  must  in  the  face  of  the  facts,,  be 
rejected.  The  following  study,  of  course,  does  have  signifi¬ 
cance  for  thinkers  on  contemporary  problems;  but  hasty  infer¬ 
ences  would  do  as  much  harm  as  well-considered  ones  might  do 
good,  so  these  the  writer  defers  until  adequate  space  may  be 
available. 

The  author  is  glad  to  be  able  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness 
to  the  Department  of  Sociology  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  with  whom  he  was  associated  for  two  years  as  the  Harrison 
Fellow  in  Sociology.  Dr.  Carl  Kelsey’s  absorbing  interest  in 
early  and  contemporary  society,  and  Dr.  J.  P.  Lichtenberger’s 
interest  in  the  history  of  social  thought  have  been  particularly 
inspiring.  This  paper,  and  former  writings  by  the  author  have 
moreover  benefited  by  the  constant  encouragement  and  personal 
interest  of  Dr.  F.  G.  Speck,  of  the  Department  of  Anthropology 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The  author  is  finally,  deeply 
indebted  to  Dr.  E.  S.  Meade,  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Finance  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  Dr.  A.  A. 
Goldenweiser,  of  the  New  School  of  Social  Research,  New  York 
City,  for  the  contagion  of  their  enthusiastic  interest  in  the 
psychology  of  control  and  enterprise  in  society,  and  for  very 
real  encouragement. 
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Introduction 


1 

Our  purpose  in  this  paper  is  to  survey  and  examine  from 
the  regions  of  marked  social  stratification  in  aboriginal  North 
America  those  data  which  appear  to  bear  most  directly  on  the 
problem  of  the  origin  of  social  stratification  and  the  state  which 
is  its  political  consequent;  to  arrive,  finally,  at  whatever  socio¬ 
logical  generalizations  concerning  such  origins  as  may  be  possible. 
The  data  of  aboriginal  America,  and  particularly  that  of  North 
America,  has  been  strangely  ignored  so  far  as  serious  attention 
goes,  by  students  of  socio-political  origins.  Morgan  and  the 
writers  of  his  time  were  of  course  handicapped  because  of  the 
meagre  materials  then  accessible;  but  for  two  decades  or  so  now 
abundant  Northwest  Coast  material  has  been  available,  and  this 
would  suggest  a  consideration  of  the  valuable  data  on  New 
England  and  Virginia  tribes  as  recorded  by  the  early  colonists 
which  has  for  centuries  been  available  but  whose  meaning  has 
been  clouded  by  preconceptions  as  to  the  nature  of  early  civiliza¬ 
tion.  (It  is  unfortunate  in  some  ways  that  Morgan’s  interest 
did  not  lead  him  back  to  a  study  of,  say,  the  Virginia  Algonkian 
with  their  marked  social  stratification  of  southeastern  type; 
yet  one  feels  that  in  his  beclouding  of  certain  undemocratic 
features  of  Iroquois  political  organization  that  he  might,  like 
Bandalier,  in  the  case  of  Mexico,  have  forced  even  that  data 
into  the  mould  of  his  preconceptions.)  , 

Oppenheimer,  for  example,  whose  work  on  the  “sociological' 
idea  of  the  state”  is  the  last,  and  perhaps  the  cleverest,  effort 
to  attack  the  problems  of  the  origins  of  social  stratification 
inductively,  with  the  same  insouciance  displayed  by  so  many 
others,  fails  to  do  more  than  glance  at  the  data  of  the  New  World 
called  America.  He  avers  that  in  the  Old  World  conquering 
groups  were  generally  herdsmen,  sometimes  sea-robbers,  and 
their  victims  invariably  agriculturists;  “roving  tribes”  con¬ 
quered  “sedentary  tribes.”  In  the  New  World,  since  there 
were  no  herdsmen,  the  “roving”  conquerors  perforce  must  be 
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the  “hunting  tribes,”  the  victims  as  usual  being  “sedentary 
tribes,”  or  agriculturists.  “This  applies,”  he  says  blandly, 
“not  only  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  but  to  all  America.  .  . 

His  evidence  for  Peru  and  Mexico  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  for 
one  moment  considered.  The  Nahuatl,  for  example,  whom  he 
thinks  to  have  been  “roving  hunters”  were  certainly  agri¬ 
culturists  before  they  ever  reached  the  valley  of  Mexico,  the  circle 
of  Toltec  culture;  and  immediately  upon  their  arrival  they 
were  subjected  to  a  process  of  accultration  through  imitation 
and  intermarriage  and  adoptions.  Theoriginsof  social  stratifica¬ 
tion  in  the  Mexico-Yucatan  region,  and  in  the  Andean  Plateaus 
goes  back  to  the  remotest  pre-historical  periods,  and  it  is  im¬ 
probable  that  we  will  ever  know  much  of  the  social  life  of  these 
ancient  periods.  For  his  generalization  on  “all  America”  our 
author  does  not  trouble  to  aflford  us  any  data  or  references. 

North  America,  however,  does  not  deserve  the  neglect  it  has 
received  as  compared,  say,  with  Africa.  For  here  we  may  carry 
the  story  of  social  strata  back  to  the  milieu  of  an  economics 
much  more  primitive  than  those  of  the  African  and  Eurasian 
areas  to  date  largely  depended  on.  North  America,  in  the 
historic  period,  was  still  in  the  stone  age;  and  half  of  the  con¬ 
tinent  was  ignorant  of  agriculture  and  pottery,  the  regions 
outside  the  influence  of  the  agricultural  complex  moreover  in¬ 
cluding  the  Northwest  Coast  area,  an  area  of  extreme  social 
stratification  and  of  the  slave  trade!  In  the  whole  continent, 
moreover,  there  was  no  knowledge  of  the  wheel  nor,  therefore, 
of  wheeled  vehicles;  no  horse  or  other  domestic  animal  save  the 
dog,  and  therefore  no  animal  labor  save  that  of  the  dog.1 2 

2 

Of  scientific,  as  contrasted  with  theological  and  metaphysical 
theories  concerning  the  origins  of  social  stratification  there  are, 

1  Oppenheimer,  1914,  pp.  40,  53. 

*  Bronze  was  known  and  used  in  small  amounts  in  Central  and  Andean  America.  Copper 
was  tempered  and  used  in  the  same  areas;  it  was  extensively  used,  at  least  for  ornament,  in 
the  southeast  of  North  America,  and  known  on  the  Northwest  Coast.  Meteoric  iron  was 
occasionally  used  for  tools  in  slight  Quantities  in  parts  of  North  America.  (Consult  Nord- 
enskiold,  Arsandaux;  Rivet;  de  Morgan;  Wissler.)  In  the  Andes  two  small  camels  (alpaca 
and  llama)  were  domesticated;  but  the  reindeer  (caribou)  in  North  America  still  ran  wild, 
its  domestication  as  a  trait  of  culture  not  yet  having  been  diffused  from  its  center  of  origin  in 
the  tundras  of  the  Old  World  to  the  tundras  of  the  New,  as  some  other  cultural  traits  had  been 
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in  general,  two.  There  is  first  that  which  declares  that  such  j 
have  originated  through  the  conquest  of  one  unstratified  group 
by  another,  the  conquering  group  superimposing  itself  upon  the 
conquered  as  a  privileged,  exploiting,  social  class.  This  is  the 
story  familiarized  by  Gumplowitz,  adopted  by  Ward  after  a 
remarkable  volt  face,'  and  of  late  years  championed  by  Oppen- 
heimer.  As  an  hypothesis  the  idea  of  origin  through  conquest 
is  welcome  in  the  lists;  the  trouble  is  that  some  uncritical  writers 
have  assumed  it  to  be  a  thing  proved  and  by  making  it  a  datum 
useful  for  further  inference  have  yielded  sociology  some  of  its 
most  lugubrious  generalizations.  In  1903,  Ward,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  pages  of  Nieboer  and  of  Novicow  were  available 
for  warning,  wrote  that: 

Gumplowitz  and  Ratzenhofer  have  abundantly  and  admirably  proved  that  C 
the  genesis  of  society  as  we  know  it  has  been  through  the  struggle  of  races. 

I  do  not  hope  to  add  anything  to  their  masterly  presentation  of  this  truth, 
which  without  question  is  the  most  important  contribution  thus  far  made 
to  the  science  of  sociology.  We  at  last  have  a  true  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
origin  of  society.  It  is  not  all,  but  it  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
while  the  edifice  of  sociology  must  be  built  upon  it,  its  full  recognition  and 
comprehension  will  demolish  all  the  cheap  and  worthless  rookeries  that  have 
occupied  the  same  ground.  It  is  the  only  scientific  explanation  that  has 
been  offered  of  the  facts  and  phenomena  of  human  history.  It  proceeds  from 
a  true  natural  principle  which  is  applicable  to  man  everywhere,  and  which 
is  in  harmony  with  all  the  facts  of  ethnology  and  anthropology.* * 

But  an  ethnologist  of  accomplishment,  no  doubt  quite  without 
Ward  in  mind,  had  to  write  some  few  years  after  that: 

The  history  of  caste  is  unwritten;  analysis  of  political,  economic,  and  cul¬ 
tural  classes  is  extremely  scant,  even  descriptions  of  them  as  they  exist  in 
given  groups  is  fragmentary  or  wholly  lacking.* 

The  fact  is  that  in  examining  the  data  which  the  proponents 
of  the  conquest  thesis  abundantly  offer  us  to  support  their 

•  Novicow  previously  had  turned  in  the  opposite  direction.  Consult  Barnes,  1922. 

•  Ward,  1903,  pp.  203-205.  (The  above,  and  other  italics  in  the  quotations  of  this  paper 
are  not  in  the  originals.) 

•  Parsons,  1914,  p.  51.  C/.,  Goldenweiser,  1921,  pp.  65,  seq. 
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theory,  we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  none  of  them  support  it. 
In  all  the  supposed  proof  of  ultimate  origins  there  is  no  instance 
of  one  unstratified  group  conquering  another  unstratified  group 
and  superimposing  itself  upon  the  conquered  as  an  aristocracy. 
Wherever  data  on  the  social  organization  of  the  peoples  con¬ 
cerned  in  a  conquest  followed  by  superposition  are  at  all  avail¬ 
able,  either  one  or  both  of  the  groups  is  seen  to  have  ante¬ 
cedently  evolved  an  aristocracy.6 

The  conquest  theory,  left  thus  weak  in  the  hands  of  the  builders 
of  the  great  sociological  superstructures,  receives,  however,  some 
new  life  in  the  hands  of  the  English  diffusionists  (Rivers,  Smith, 
Perry,  etc.).  Perry  writes  that: 

*‘Far  from  evolution  of  social  classes,  the  superposition  of  one  group  upon 
others,  being  a  normal,  inevitable  occurrence  in  all  communities,  evidence 
is  rapidly  accumulating  to  show  that  this  event  took  place  only  once  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  that  the  existence  of  the  system  in  any  one  country  has 
been  the  direct  result  of  a  process  of  growth  of  the  original  group  and  its 
domination  of  other  groups  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.”  (The  writer  then  observes 
that)  ‘‘This  may  so  undmere  nonsense  .  .  .”  (but  we  may  agree  with 

him  that  our  modern  scientific  information  on  the  facts  of  diffusion  at  least 
demand  a  serious  consideration  of  the  possibilities.) 

3 

The  second  general  thesis  concerning  the  origin  of  socia^ 
stratification  is  that  maintaining  that  developments  within  an 
unstratified  group,  without  the  intervention  of  external  influences, 
brought  about  social  stratification.  But  there  are  two  radically 
different  theses  concerning  the  nature  of  the  forces  intrinsic  to 
the  group  which  are  competent  to  evolve  the  stratification. 

There  is  first  that  which  conceives  that  the  internal  segrega¬ 
tion  of  classes  with  superordination  of  some  and  subordination 
of  others  is  a  consequent  of  economic  changes  which  bring  about 
a  marked  associational  division  of  labor — a  functional  differen¬ 
tiation  resulting  in  a  difference  in  relative  power  consequent 
upon  progressive  inequality  in  the  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production.'  Engels,  in  his  synthesis  of  the  work  of  Marx  and 

dT 

<  Despite  the  superabundance  of  conquests  in  Africa.  Consult  MacLeod,  1923  (2);  Czekanow- 
sld/1917;  Dennett,  1911;  Junod,  1910,  etc. 
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of  Morgan,  has  never  been  surpassed  as  a  brilliant  exponent  of 
this  point  of  view  (although,  like  Marx,  because  of  his  extra¬ 
academic  associations  he  has  had  the  questionable  pleasure  of 
seeing  his  contributions  assimilated  without  the  honor  of  being 
given  full  credit  for  his  work  or  having  his  name  mentioned  at 
all).  Tribute  must  also  be  made,  however,  to  the  work  of 
Novicow.  A  glance  at  the  distribution  of  culture  traits  in  North 
America,  however,  I  believe  is  sufficient  to  put  their  theory  to 
rest.  For  example,  in  southeastern  North  America,  a  center 
of  marked  social  stratification,  there  was  no  social  division  of 
labor  save  that  between  men  and  women.  Head  chiefs  and 
aristocrats  followed  the  same  economic  pursuits  as  commoners. 
The  rulers  or  ruling  families  possessed  the  prerogative  of 
government  and  were  accorded  a  measure  of  ceremonial  defer¬ 
ence;  presents  were  made  to  them  as  treasurers  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  to  accord  them  leisure  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of 
government.  And  as  we  shall  show  in  the  course  of  our  discus¬ 
sion  these  administrative  functions  were  not  invented,  and  then 
a  governing  class  evolved  to  exercise  them,  but  that  some 
asserted  the  right  to  rule  and  then  developed  the  offices  they 
created. 

In  fact,  North  America  narrows  to  a  great  extent  the  whole 
of  the  economic  determinism  thesis.  There  was,  for  example, 
no  noteworthy  difference  of  economic  life  between  the  Algonkian 
and  the  Iroquois  of  northeastern  North  America;  yet  the  Five 
Nations  Iroquois  of  New  York,  the  Susquehannock  Iroquois 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Huron  Iroquois  of  Canada,  had  estab¬ 
lished  great  confederacies  which  comprised  under  the  control 
of  a  central  government  areas  about  as  large,  each  of  them, 
as  is  modern  Scotland;  the  first  two  of  these  states  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  at  least,  had  moreover,  an  inter-tribal  title  to  the  land 
of  the  confederacy,  and  land  could  be  alienated  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  hunting  territories  of  the 
entire  confederacies  were  apparently  open  to  any  tribesman. 
The  eastern  Algonkian,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  such  advanced 
political  development,  and  had  family  or  private  ownership  of 
land  with  almost  limitless  political  autonomy  of  the  family 
group.  Between  these  northeastern  Iroquois  and  Algonkian, 
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moreover,  there  was  no  noteworthy  difference  of  race,  both 
standing  together  as  a  type  in  contrast  to  the  brachcepals  of  the 
south.  Diffusion  is,  of  course,  what  we  must  call  to  our  aid 
in  an  attempt  to  understand  these  differences  in  historical  de¬ 
velopment  within  the  same  economy  and  much  the  same 
environment.7 

The  second  type  of  argument  concerning  the  evolution  of 
strata  within  a  group  through  the  workings  of  forces  intrinsic 
to  the  group  is  that  which  maintains  that  psychophysical  differ¬ 
ences  between  individuals  are  such,  and  that  innate  human 
impulses  are  such,  that  superordination  of  some  and  subordina¬ 
tion  of  others  inevitably  results.  From  the  time  of  Aristotle 
down  through  the  history  of  social  thought,  however,  theorists 
maintaining  the  position  indicated,  have  failed  to  adequately 
deal  with  the  facts  of  the  cultural  determinisms  of  human  con¬ 
duct.  Such  failure,  as  early  as  1905,  called  forth  the  protest  of 
Petrucci  (wholly  ignored  by  most  of  his  contemporaries)  against: 

the  perils  of  a  sociology  which  is  exclusively  based  on  psychology.  There 
is  found,  therefore,  in  this  peculiar  way  of  treating  the  matter,  the  phenomenon 
of  casualty  regarded  as  derived  from  its  own  derivative.  The  last  years  have 
witnessed  a  variety  of  books  infected  to  a  high  degree  with  this  essential  vice. 
The  interest  awakened  by  ingenious  speculations  too  quickly  invented  in  the 
name  of  laws  in  contemporary  sociology  compels  the  belief  that  further 
efforts  without  issue  in  the  same  direction  will  not  be  wanting.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  necessity  of  a  genuine  science  of  sociology  makes  itself  most 
urgently  felt.* * 

Of  late  years  a  sudden  awakening  among  sociologists  to  the 
patent  sterility  of  the  older  methods  has  produced  wholesome 
skepticism.  Kantor  writes  that: 

What  is  today  considered  as  social  science  constitutes  for  the  most  part 
a  mass  of  unverified  opinions  or  else  trite,  inconsequential  facts.* 

Small  has  recently  observed  after  a  note  on  Ward’s  Dynamic 
Sociology  (1883)  that: 


» See  the  monographs  by  Speck.  Also  MacLeod,  1922,  1923  (2). 

•  Petrucci,  p.  321. 
o  Kantor,  1924. 
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For  a  long  time  not  only  its  author  but  a  considerable  body  of  readers 
treated  the  book  as  a  complete  science  of  sociology.  In  reality,  not  only 
that  book  but  all  sociologizing  that  has  been  going  on  ever  since  does  not 
amount  to  a  science  of  sociology.  It  is  much  more  our  advertisement  that 
we  are  sure  of  the  need  of  a  sociology,  and  that  we  are  enlisted  in  the  work 
of  creating  it.  Our  various  discussions  of  method  in  sociology  have  aggre¬ 
gated  less  a  cumulative  creation  of  a  science  than  the  reiterated  proclama¬ 
tion  of  the  need  for  a  science.  .  .  .  We  shall  have  advanced  toward 

methodological  clearness  when  we  admit  that  a  relatively  self-sufficient,  but 
utterly  sterile,  statical,  descriptive  “science”  of  social  forms  would  not  con¬ 
stitute  a  science  of  anything. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  notes  Small  has  observed  also  that: 

If  any  one  thinks  the  problems  of  sociological  methodology  and  of  the 
relationships  between  sociology  and  the  other  divisions  of  labor  are  settled 
for  good  and  for  all,  such  a  one  is  bound  to  remain  in  a  fool's  paradise  for 
life,  or  he  is  due  sooner  or  later  for  drastic  disillusion.  Each  of  us  may  have 
arranged  a  smug  little  cosmos  for  himself,  and  we  may  even  have  been  so 
fatuous  as  to  have  left  in  the  minds  of  certain  disciples  the  impression  that 
our  card-indexing  of  the  universe  is  final.  In  that  case  we  are  so  many  little 
land-locked  eddies  of  stagnant  self-satisfaction,  while  the  broad  current  of 
scientific  discovery  will  presently  leave  us  out  of  sight.” 

Such  skepticism  has  been  excellent  soil  for  the  extreme  advo¬ 
cates  of  theses  of  cultural  determinisms,  but  it  is  resulting  also 
in  the  much  more  fortunate  blending  of  two  streams  of  socio¬ 
logical  thought  into  the  method  known  by  the  rococco  title 
of  “cultural  sociology,”  a  method  which  takes  adequate  cogni¬ 
zance  of  both  innate  human  impulses  and  of  cultural  deter- 
minisns." 

4 

There  have  been,  of  course,  in  the  recent  years  of  intellectual 
chaos  among  many  sociologists  some  who  maintain  that  social 
stratification  may  take  its  rise  here  through  conquest  and  some- 

Small,  1924.  (C/.,  Goldenweiser,  1921,  pp.  65,  seq .)  I  have,  unfortunately  perhaps,  not 
yet  acquired  the  latest  work  of  Oppenheimer  which  Small  in  the  course  of  these  notes  refers 
to,  but  the  1922  edition  of  Oppenheimer's  “The  State,’*  shows  no  change. 

“Consult  Ogburn,  1922  (1,  2);  Wissler,  Lowie,  1917;  Goldenweiser.  The  article  by  Hersko- 
vitz  and  Willey  affords  further  bibliographical  notes. 
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where  else  through  processes  intrinsic  to  the  group;  these  men 
merely  face  the  difficult  task  of  proving  both  theses. 

From  what  has  been  said,  however,  we  begin  to  see  that  there 
is  no  serious  issue  remaining  as  to  state  origins  save  that  be¬ 
tween  that  of  the  intrinsic  psychological  process,  and  that  of 
the  diffusionists  which  ascribes  the  very  existence  of  social  strati¬ 
fication  to  one  or  several  centers  of  origin  (in  which  center  or 
centers  it  may  have  originated  in  conquest). 

Our  further  study  now  will  be  to  attempt  to  settle  this  issue; 
the  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  summarized  at  the  end  of  the 
paper.  To  anticipate,  however,  we  may  note  that  we  are  forced 
to  conclude  that  the  state,  or  government,  takes  its  origin  coin¬ 
cident  with  social  stratification;  that,  therefore,  every  state  is 
indeed  a  “class  state,”  and  that  the  state  so  conceived,  is  implicit 
in  human  nature. 
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Part  I 

0 

THE  CONQUEST  THEORY,  AND  DIFFUSION 

I 

DIRECT  EVIDENCE  OF  CONQUEST  IN 
NORTH  AMERICA 

The  Northwest  Coast 

For  the  Northwest  Coast  we  have  some  direct  evidence, 
slight,  but  perhaps  significant,  of  conquest  followed  by  sub¬ 
ordination.  Jewitt  noted  for  the  Mooachat  Nootka: 

The  houses  at  Nootka  .  .  .  are  about  twenty,  without  comprising 

those  inhabited  by  the  Klahars,  a  small  tribe  which  has  been  conquered  and 
incorporated  into  that  of  the  Nootka,  though  they  must  be  considered  to 
be  in  a  state  of  vassalage,  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  have  any  chiefs  among 
them,  and  live  by  themselves  in  a  cluster  of  small  houses  at  a  little  distance 
from  the  village.* 

While  Hill-Tout  reports  that  at  the  mouth  of  the  Frazer 
River,  occupied  in  general  by  the  Kwantlem  tribe  of  Halkomelem 
Salish,  that  there  was  also  the  Kwikwitlem  tribe,  who: 

are  said  to  have  formerly  occupied  these  lands.  They  were  a  subject  tribe 
held  in  servitude  by  the  Kwantlem,  who  treated  them  as  their  slaves  and 
servants.  According  to  one  Kwantlem  tradition  they  were  brought  into  being 
for  this  purpose  by  the  Creator. 

It  is  perhaps  these  Kwikwitlem  that  Boas  heard  of  some 
years  before  Hill-Tout’s  visit  to  the  region.  Boas  was  informed 
of  the  existence  of  a  fifteenth  Halkomelem  tribe  who  were  re- 


•  Jewitt,  1803,  p.  74. 
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ported  to  be  descendants  of  the  slaves  of  a  former  chief  of  an¬ 
other  tribe  who  established  a  fishing  station  and  ordered  part 
of  his  slaves  to  live  there.  Five  generations  later  wars  raged 
over  the  coast  and  these  slaves  became  free,  remaining  in  the 
same  locality.  They  were  not,  however,  considered  the  equals 
of  the  other  fourteen  tribes,  and  never  owned  any  land.  Un¬ 
like  each  of  the  other  fourteen  tribes  they  have  no  tribal  tradi¬ 
tion  or  mythical  ancestor.  They  have,  however,  their  own  chief.* 
This  reported  origin  of  the  Kwikwitlem  suggests  a  possible 
interpretation  of  the  situation  of  the  Qaqamatses  (Old  Mats) 
sept  of  the  Lekwiltok  tribe  of  the  Kwakiutl  proper,  who  were 
called  by  such  a  low  name  it  was  said  because  they  were  slaves 
of  the  Wiwekaesept  of  the  same  tribe.  Shortly  before  1890,  how¬ 
ever,  these  “Old  Mats”  had  sufficiently  risen  in  the  social  scale 
to  assume  a  new  and  a  great  sept  name — Walitsan  (the  Great 
Ones)  A 

For  the  Tsimshian  tribes  proper  Boas  notes  that  the  Gitqada 
village  of  Greenwich  channel  were  “subjects”  of  the  chief  of 
the  Gitwulgadz  clan;  every  year  the  Gitqada  paid  tribute  to 
the  Gitwulgadz  in  fish,  oils,  berries,  and  skins.  This,  however, 
is  very  probably  merely  a  case  of  group  fission  in  which  the 
daughter  group  maintains  its  relation  to  the  chief  of  the  parent 
group.4 

Household  ownership  of  the  land  obtained  throughout  the 
whole  of  non-agricultural  North  America  as  well  as  among 
the  agricultural  Algonkians  of  the  east;  this  fact  enables  us  to 
comprehend  the  data  for  the  Tlingit  and  Haida  gathered  by 
Swanton  which  shows  that  land  ownership  had  become  so 
jumbled  among  these  groups  that  sometimes  it  might  be  that 
a  village  might  be  located  on  land  which  belonged  to  it  (that  is, 
the  village  site)  while  the  surrounding  lands  (hunting,  berrying, 
etc.),  might  be  owned  by  others  than  the  residents  of  the  village. 
Such  situations  Swanton  suggests  as  being  a  consequent  of  the 
practice  sometimes  resorted  to  of  confiscation  of  the  village  site 
of  one  group  by  another  group  as  payment  for  some  penalty 


•  Boa z,  1894,  p.  4S6. 

»  Boaz,  1916,  p.  S10. 

«  Boaz,  1895  (3),  p.  607. 
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—if  able  through  threat  or  war  to  enforce  the  penalty;0  in  such 
cases  presumably  the  villagers  are  the  expropriators,  occupying 
the  village  site. 

The  New  England  Algonkian 

The  head  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island, 
and  Connecticut  were  constantly  occupied  with  attempts  to 
reduce  to  a  tributary  condition  whatever  lesser  and  weaker 
groups  environed  them,  and  cases  of  forcible  subjection  of  such 
lesser  groups  are  to  be  found  particularly  in  the  history  of  Uncas, 
chief  of  the  Mohegans,  as  written  from  the  sources  by  De  Forest. 
Cases  where  conquest  has  not  been  necessary,  but  where  the 
weak  groups  have  yielded  through  fear,  and  from  the  desire  to 
be  under  the  protection  of  a  more  powerful  state,  exist;  and 
their  tribute  then  seems  as  if  it  might  be  in  part  interpretable 
as  a  payment  for  immunity  from  attack  and  for  protection. 
The  greater  tribal  chiefs  seemingly  had  strong  personal  interest 
in  so  widening  their  states  and  in  war-making;  they  were  at  the 
same  time  civil  and  war  chiefs,  and  they  themselves  received  the 
spoils  of  war,  and  especially  the  “regal  ornaments  and  women 
of  any  conquered  chieftain.”6  The  data  from  this  region  is  par¬ 
ticularly  comparable  to  that  from  the  region  of  the  Virginia  and 
Maryland  Algonkian;  but  in  New  England  we  have  no  example 
of  any  case  of  a  ruler’s  disposing  of  a  conquered  chieftain  and 
replacing  him  as  administrator  of  the  conquered  group  by  one 
of  the  royal  family  or  nobility  of  the  conquering  group  as  we 
have  for  the  more  southerly  Algonkian.7 

The  Chesapeake  Bay  Algonkian 

The  Algonkian  inhabiting  this  region  were  contiguous  with 
the  more  democratic  Algonkian  residing  below  the  New  England 

*  Swanton,  1904  (1).  Cf.,  supra,  p.  44,  n.  7. 

•  De  Forest,  p.  34. 

’  The  "queen"  of  the  Guilford  Indians  was  a  sistrr  of  the  king  or  "sachem”  of  the  Quinnipiacs 
(De  Forest,  p.  52).  It  is  questionable  if  this  is  a  case  of  reorganization.  Compare  this  with 
the  fact  that  in  Virginia,  under  Powhatan,  the  state  of  Appomatox  was  ruled  by  Coquonasum, 
while  his  sister,  Opussoquionuske.  ruled  over  one  of  its  villages  which  contained  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  population.  (In  Strachey,  p.  155,  seq.)  Cf.,  supra.,  p.  69.  seq. 
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tribes,  but  differed  from  them  in  that  they  reckoned  inheritance 
of  the  chiefly  office  matrilineally  instead  of  patrilineally.  Little 
is  known  of  the  details,  or  outline,  of  their  social  organization 
aside  from  the  data  on  the  head  chiefship.  They  apparently 
were  invaders  from  the  region  of  the  north  who  had  come  under 
the  accultrating  influence  of  southern  culture. 

Office  in  New  England,  moreover,  descended,  it  seems,  to  a 
head  chief’s  son  in  preference  to  the  chief’s  brother,  through 
primogeniture;  but  in  this  region  the  office  was  inheritable  first 
by  the  brothers  and  sisters,  through  primogeniture,  in  preference 
to  his  nephews  by  his  eldest  sister.8  It  may  be  observed  also 
that  under  the  king  there  was  a  nobility,  and  there  was  some 
sort  of  council,  but  on  these  our  information  is  deficient;  and 
we  cannot  yet  be  certain  if  a  head  war-chieftaincy  existed  as 
well  as  a  head  civil-chieftaincy. 

The  whole  region  was  inhabited  by  a  large  number  of  tribes. 
Many  were  both  small  and  independent,  comprising  but  one 
settlement  or  town.  But  in  a  number  of  cases  the  tribe  com¬ 
prised  several  towns  and  their  hamlets,  with  the  town  chiefs 
subject  to  a  tribal  or  national  “emperor.”  Some  were  appar¬ 
ently  democratically  organized.  In  several  cases  there  was 
certainly,  notably  in  the  case  of  the  Powhatan  “empire”,  the 
inclusion  under  one  administration  not  only  of  groups  repre¬ 
senting  a  natural  fission  of  an  original  group,  but  of  groups  sub¬ 
jected  by  violence  and  through  fear  of  violence. 

The  only  extensive  empire  apparently  was  that  of  Powhatan’s, 
and  that  had  been  built  up  chiefly  during  the  reign  of  that 
“emperor,”  from  say,  1575  up  until  his  death  shortly  after  the 
settlement  of  the  whites.  Under  Powhatan9  there  were  more 
than  thirty  “kings”  or  “kingdoms,”  subject  and  tributary  to 
him,  covering  an  area  of  about  eight  thousand  square  miles, 
with  a  population  perhaps  something  little  less  than  that  of  the 
ancient  Iroquois,  and  counting  more  than  one  hundred  and 


•Strachey,  p.  70;  Beverly,  p.  100.  A  Relation  of  Md .,  pp.  126,  130. 

»  Powhatan  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  constituent  states  of  the  emperor  Powhatan's  original 
domain.  The  name  Powhatan  given  to  the  emperor  was  used  by  the  neighbor  English  and 
Indians;  "his  proper  right  name"  was  Wahunsenacawh;  other  of  his  names  were  Ottaniack, 
and  Mamanatowick  (Great  King).  (Strachey,  pp.  27,  34.) 
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fifty  towns  and  hamlets.10  Each  subject  state  had  its  own  care¬ 
fully  delimited  boundaries — presumably  its  original  boundaries — 
since  there  is  no  evidence  for  an  artificial  redistricting  of  the 
“empire.”11  Powhatan,  eldest  of  four  brothers,13  had  inherited 
the  rulership  of  a  kingdom  which  comprised  six  states  in  all — 
whether  these  included  among  them  any  states  conquered  by 
his  predecessor  we  do  not  know — and  the  other  twenty-five 
or  so  states  had  been  subdued  by  Powhatan  himself.13 

Powhatan  had  been  an  assertive  and  domineering  personality: 

Cruel  he  hath  been,  and  quarrelous  as  well  with  his  own  weroances1*  for 
trifles,  and  that  to  strike  a  terror  and  awe  into  them  of  his  power  and  condi¬ 
tion,  as  also  with  his  neighbors,  in  his  younger  days,  though  now  delighted 
in  security  and  pleasure  and  therefore  stands  upon  reasonable  conditions  of 
peace  with  all  the  great  and  absolute  [independent]  weroances  about  him, 
and  is  likewise  more  settled  among  his  own.w 

He  had  exterminated  the  Chesapeake  tribe  shortly  before  the 
coming  of  the  English  because  his  priests  had  told  him  that 
from  the  east  would  come  a  people  who  would  destroy  him; 
the  depopulated  district  was  repeopled  with  others.  In  1608, 
on  the  death  of  the  old  “king”  of  Kecoughtan,  the  people  of 
which  state  were  “his  neighbors  and  subjects,”  but  whom 
Powhatan  for  some  reason  suspected  or  feared,  Powhatan  slew 
the  new  chief,  put  to  death  most  of  the  population,  distributed 
the  remnants  for  a  period  among  his  own  people,  and  then 


"A  town  comprised  anywhere  from  fifty  to  five  hundred  families  (perhaps  about  four  or 
five  persons  to  a  family).  When  a  kingdom  contained  several  towns,  the  town  chiefs  exercised 
a  kingly  authority  in  their  respective  towns,  and  the  emperor,  or  overlord  ruled  in  the  same 
way  directly  over  the  capital  town.  The  other  town  chiefs  had  to  assist  the  emperor  in  war, 
and  rendered  him  tribute.  (Beverly,  p.  135;  c/.,  Strachey,  p.  63.) 

11  Strachey,  p.  76. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  36. 

,J  Strachey,  p.  49,  says  that  the  original  six  were  Powhatan,  Arrohatock,  Appomatox,  Pa- 
munkey,  Youghtamund,  and  Mattapamient;  on  p.  36  he  gives  them  as  Kiskiack,  Orapaks, 
Powhatan,  Appomatox,  and  Werococomoco.  In  each  of  his  original  or  inherited  domains  the 
emperor  ’  had  a  “palace.”  (Strachey,  p.  51.)  When  the  English  came  his  capita!  was  Wero¬ 
cocomoco;  then  he  removed  to  Orapaks.  (Ibid  ,  p.  49.)  His  three  brothers— Opechancheno, 
Kequotough,  and  Taughaiten — Strachey  says  ruled  over  the  country  called  Opechanckeno 
(p.  55,  seq.).  Elsewhere,  however,  he  speaks  of  them  as  residing  at  Youghtamund.  The  chief 
sanctuary  of  the  "empire”  was  at  Pamunkey. 

M  Probably  head  chiefs  or  “kings." 

*»  Strachey,  p.  49. 
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later  settled  them  at  another  site  on  the  Payankatanck  River. 
The  former  Kecoughtan  was  then  repeopled;  it  was  reported  as 
extremely  fertile,  but  the  new  population  numbered  only  about 
one  thousand  about  twenty-five  years  later;  Powhatan,  more¬ 
over,  made  one  of  his  sons—  Pochin — ruler  of  the  newly  founded 
state.16 

This  use  of  his  imperial  power  to  aggrandize  his  sons  (none 
of  whom  might  succeed  him  as  emperor),  is  evidenced  again  in 
the  case  of  the  subject  kingdom,  Coiacohannock  (Quiyoughco- 
hanock;  Topahanock),  governed  originally  under  Powhatan, 
by  its  hereditary,  though  subject  ruler,  one  Pepiscumah  (Pipisco). 
This  chief,  however,  had  stolen  the  beautiful  wife  of  Opechankeno, 
a  brother  of  Powhatan.  As  punishment  Powhatan  deposed 
Pepiscumah  and  made  him  chief  of  only  a  small  hamlet  in  his 
original  domain,  permitting  him,  however,  to  keep  the  woman, 
who  dressed  regally.  He  made  one  of  his  own  favorite  wives, 
Ohalasc,  regent,  pending  maturity  of  a  son  by  her,  one  Tatacope.17 
The  state  called  Powhatan  was  also  governed  by  one  of  Powha¬ 
tan’s  sons — Parahunt — known  to  the  English  as  Tanxpowhatan 
(Little  Powhatan).18 

Some  of  the  tribes  subjected  by  Powhatan  were  not  apparently 
completely  subjected,  and  some  were  not  quite  content  with 
their  subordination.  Strachey  suggested  that  the  English  make 
alliances  for  offense  with  the  ring  of  enemies  surrounding  Powha¬ 
tan’s  dominions;  and  further  suggested  inspiring  revolt  within; 
he  notes  that: 

The  new  inhabitants  who  now  people  Chesapeake  .  .  .  together 

with  the  weroances  of  Nandsamund,  Warraskoyack,  and  Weanock,  are 
now  at  peace  with  him. 

but  intimates  that  they  would  join  with  the  foreign  enemies  of 


»4  Strachey,  pp.  103,  105. 

*>  Ibid.,  pp.  36,  55,  seq. 

«•  Strachey,  p.  55,  seq.  For  correlations  and  interpretations  of  this  data  see  MacLeod,  1923, 
1924.  Powhatan  himself  was  reputed  to  have  had  about  one  hundred  wives,  keeping  but 
a  few  of  them  at  his  capital  residence.  He  had  twenty  sons,  and  twelve  daughters.  (Strachey, 
p.  53.) 
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the  emperor.19  And  on  the  Chickahominy  River  lived  the 
Chickahominy  tribe: 

being  a  warlike  and  free  people  [about  twelve  hundred  population];  albeit 
they  pay  certain  duties  to  Powhatan,  and  for  copper  they  will  be  waged 
jmay  be  hired]  to  serve  and  help  him  in  his  wars;  yet  they  will  not  admit 
of  any  weroances  from  him  to  govern  over  them,  but  suffer  themselves  to  be 
regulated  and  guided  by  their  priests  with  the  assistance  of  their  elders  whom 
they  call  cawcawwassoughs\ 

a  non-monarchical  government.  Nansamund,  perhaps,  was  like¬ 
wise  relatively  free  from  a  redirection  of  their  administration; 
the  tribe  was  reported  as  being  ruled  by  four  chiefs — possibly 
representing  a  primitive,  unintegrated  division  of  the  tribe  into 
four  towns.30 

Powhatan’s  expansion  of  empire  was,  then,  embracing  tribes 
of  diverse  political  types — probably  also  tribes  of  diverse  lan¬ 
guage  and  race — although  so  far  as  we  know,  the  various  tribes 
under  him  were  Algonkian;31  he  was,  moreover,  where  the 
opportunity  was  present,  creating  a  telically  reorganized  central 
administration,  and  in  doing  so  circumventing,  it  seems,  the 
effects  of  the  matrilineal  reckoning  for  political  office  upon  his 
sons. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  probably  intrusive  Algonkian  were 
politically  dominant  in  this  region,  it  was  an  eastern  Sioux  lan¬ 
guage  (Occaneechi)  which  was  the  lingua  franca  of  their  country; 
it  was  understood  by  “the  chief  men  of  many  nations”;  and 
it  was  the  language  of  the  “adorations”  of  the  priests  and  con¬ 
jurors  of  the  Algonkian  nations,33  an  interesting  evidence  of 
the  influence  of  the  culture  of  the  south  on  these  cultured  Algonkian 
who  probably  came  into  Virginia  with  the  primitiveness  of  their 
cognates  on  the  lower  Delaware  River.33 


■'  Strachey,  p.  105. 

*•  Strachey.  p.  5S,  seq. 

“  It  may  be  observed  thatbecause  the  royal  familiesof  these  Algonkian  kingdoms  are  reported 
to  have  followed  a  matrilineal  reckoning,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  matrilineal  reckoning  was 
used  by  them  for  anything  else  in  the  social  organization.  Consult  MacLeod.  1923  (2). 

“  Beverly,  p.  157. 

*s  Consult  Speck,  Bushnell,  Willoughby,  Mooney,  Gerard,  Holmes,  Swanton,  etc.  Speck’s 
1924  article  serves  excellently  to  orient  these  southeastern  Algonkian. 
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Florida  and  Louisiana 

The  deficiencies  of  our  data  on  the  aboriginal  states  of  Florida 
obliges  us  to  fall  back  on  the  evidence  of  a  tribal  tradition  which 
seems  to  contain  actual  historical  reminiscence.  Elsewhere  the 
writer  has  suggested  that  probably  since  De  Sota’s  time  the 
Natchez  of  Louisiana  migrated  from  Florida,  and  it  is  their 
tribal  tradition  which  contains  the  reference  which  tentatively 
I  suggest  as  having  reference  to  Florida.  In  that  old  home, 
the  tradition  asserts,  the  Natchez  were  defeated  in  war,  and  the 
most  sorely  pressed  Natchez  villages,  those  of  the  lowlands, 
migrated;  the  mountain  villages  (and  the  royal  family)  remained 
in  the  old  home  (the  mountains  suggesting  the  Appalachee 
country  or  thereabouts).  Those  that  remained  behind  saw  their 
enemies  finally  hated  by  other  tribes;  and  also,  some  of  the 
villages  of  the  enemy  people  seceded  and  allied  themselves  with 
the  Natchez.  With  this  enemy  tribe 

each  large  village  on  which  many  others  depended  had  its  head  master,  but 
there  was  then  nothing  done  among  them  that  all  had  not  consented  to; 
but  one  of  these  head  masters  raised  himself  above  the  others,  and  treated 
them  as  slaves.  Thus  the  ancients  [aborigines]  of  the  country  no  longer 
agreed  among  themselves. ”a« 

Evidently  there  was  here  some  usurpation  of  authority  and 
power  by  some  head  chief  within  a  federation. 

For  the  Natchez  themselves  as  known  to  us  in  their  Louisiana 


*<  See  Swanton,  1911,  p.  170. 

The  “ancients”  of  the  country  were  perhaps  the  Timucua  groups.  It  is  instructive  to  note 
Parejo’s  observations  on  the  caste  divisions  of  these  Timucua:  “The  upper  chiefs  (caciques) 
to  whom  other  chiefs  are  subject  are  called  ano  paracussi  holata  ico  (or  olato  aco,  or  utinama). 
From  this  class  comes  a  councillor  who  leads  the  chief  by  the  hand,  and  whose  title  is  inihama. 
From  him  comes  another  class,  that  of  the  anocotima;  the  chief  seeks  the  advice  of  these  other 
Councillors  when  he  does  not  require  that  of  the  inihama.  Another  caste  descends  from  the 
anocotima;  it  is  that  of  the  second  anocotima,  and  from  these  the  afelama  derive  themselves. 
Another  class  (of  councillors)  usually  accompanies  the  iniha,  who  forms  the  first  degree  after 
the  head  chief ;  this  class  is  the  ibilamo  class.  From  the  ibitamo  a  line  proceeds  which  affords 
councillors;  this  line  is  called  toponole,  and  from  them  spring  the  ibichara.  From  the  last 
named  proceed  the  amalachini;  and  the  last  lineage  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  head  chief 
is  itorimitono,  to  which  little  respect  is  paid;  but  the  other  classes  mentioned  before  this  last 
are  held  in  high  consideration;  they  do  not  intermarry,  and  although  they  are  now  Christians, 
they  remain  observers  of  these  caste  distinctions  and  family  pedigrees.”  Swanton  discusses  the 
possible  comparability  of  these  distinctions  of  nobility  with  the  social  and  political  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  democratic  Creeks.  See  Swanton,  1922. 
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settlement,  the  evidence  is  most  difficult  to  appraise.  It  seems 
quite  possible,  and  even  probable,  that  the  Natchez  political 
structure  is  the  result  of  a  fusion  of  two  disparate  cultural 
groups.  If  such  were  the  case,  however,  it  is  quite  certain 
that  the  fusion  was  the  result  of  some  peaceable  accommoda¬ 
tion,  and  it  cannot  be  adduced  as  a  cause  of  social  stratification; 
if  such  fusion  took  place  it  merely  reorganized,  eventually,  an 
older  scheme  of  stratification,  and  the  adjustment  of  cultures 
was  gradual  and  without  prevision.23 

In  the  Mississippi  delta  region  lived  the  Chitimacha,  linguis¬ 
tically,  remotely  related  to  the  Tunica,  and  to  the  Atakapan 
groups  which  dwelt  on  the  Gulf  Coast  of  Texas  and  Mexico 
(contiguous,  therefore,  to  the  areas  of  Maya  and  Nahuatl  in¬ 
fluences).  They  offer  the  phenomenon  of  patrilineal  inheritance 
of  political  office,  with  the  matrilineal  clan  or  mother-sib,  and 
contrast  remarkably  with  the  Natchez  in  that  their  nobility 
was  strictly  endogamous,  the  marriage  of  a  commoner  by  a  noble 
being  penalized  by  a  loss  of  caste.  The  Natchez  royalty  at 
least,  was  matrilineal,  and  for  peculiar  reasons,  compulsorily 
exogamous.  This  data  might  be  forced  to  the  support  of  the 
conquest  thesis,  but  the  supporting  arguments  would  be,  at  the 
best,  very  tenuous. 

For  the  regions  of  the  Eastern  Sioux,  back  of  the  Carolina 
and  Virginia  drainages — an  area  which  forms  a  bridge  between 
Floridian  and  eastern  Algonkian  culture— Lederer  and  Strachey 
speak  of  the  member  tribes  of  the  Monacan  and  Mannahoack 
confederacies  as  being  “tributary”  to  the  eponymous  tribes; 
but  their  indefiniteness,  and  their  lack  of  opportunities  to  get 
dependable  information  make  their  observation  of  no  use  to  us.26 

The  Five  Nations  Iroquois 

The  Iroquois  of  the  New  York  confederation  comprised  five 


**  The  evidence  of  language  appears  to  bear  out  the  supposition  that  the  Natchez  are  a  fusion 
of  two  disparate  groups,  the  Natchez  language  according  to  Swanton  being  basically  Musk- 
hogean,  profoundly  modified  by  absorbed  Tunican  elements.  See  Swanton,  1911,  and  refer¬ 
ences  made  there  to  other  of  Swanton’s  writings  on  the  Louisiana  tribes;  also  MacLeod,  1923 
(2),  1924. 

•‘Lederer,  p.  6;  Strachey,  pp.  102,  104.  Strachey ’s  information  is  from  Smith,  who 
knew  nothing  of  the  Sioux  of  the  mountains. 
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tribes  who  were  united  in  a  well-knit  confederacy,  in  the  central 
council  of  which  each  tribe  had  one  vote,  confederate  action 
requiring  a  unanimous  vote.  To  this  central  council  each  tribe 
sent  a  specified  number  of  councillors,  but  each  tribal  representa¬ 
tion  debated  among  themselves  until  they  reached  a  unanimous 
tribal  decision,  whereupon  one  of  their  number  appeared  as  their 
speaker  and  representative.  Each  tribe  could  make  war  and 
peace  on  its  own  account  so  far  as  this  did  not  interfere  with 
the  confederacy  plans — which  plans,  however,  required  the 
assent  of  every  tribe. 

There  was  an  inequitable  assignment  of  representation  to 
the  component  clans  and  families  of  a  tribe  in  the  tribal  delega¬ 
tions,  and  indirectly,  therefore,  in  the  central  council.  In  some 
of  the  tribes  there  were  clans  who  had  no  representative.  In 
all  of  them  the  office  of  sachem  (chief  and  councillor)  was 
hereditary  within  some  one  matrilineal  family  of  the  clan  en¬ 
titled  to  the  representation,  the  other  families  of  the  clan,  in 
the  matter  of  direct  representation,  therefore,  being  disfranchised. 
This  situation  was  certainly  not  the  result  of  conquest,  but 
probably  is  the  result  in  part  of  a  fission  of  groups,  which  might 
proceed  without  any  readjustment  of  the  political  scheme. 

In  the  political  organization  of  the  confederacy  itself  now  we 
may  observe  a  differentiation  of  functions  which  in  the  course 
of  further  cultural  developments  would  have  profound  effects; 
which  was  due,  it  seems,  merely  to  various  political  expediencies 
and  compromises  attending  the  peacable  arrangements  which 
brought  the  confederacy  into  being,  but  which  in  the  remote 
future  perhaps  might  make  the  confederacy  appear  to  some 
culture  historian  to  have  been  the  work  of  some  conquest. 
The  confederacy  had  two  hereditary  head  war  chiefs,  co-ordinate 
in  power,  whose  function  was  to  establish  co-operation  between 
the  tribal  war  parties;  these  offices  had  not  yet  become  of  im¬ 
portance.  They  were  the  prerogatives  of  the  Wolf  and  Turtle 
clans,  respectively,  of  the  Seneca  tribe.  It  seems  that  these  offices 
were  given  the  Senecas,  and  created  perhaps  for  the  same  reason, 
to  mollify  them  and  overcome  the  reluctance  this  most  powerful 
of  the  five  tribes  is  reported  to  have  displayed  in  deciding  to 
join  with  the  other  four  tribes.  The  reason  assigned,  however, 
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was  that  the  Senecas  were  the  keepers  of  the  western  door  of 
the  figurative  Longhouse — the  confederacy.  With  such  an  inter¬ 
pretation,  the  Mohawk  tribe,  called  in  the  figurative  speech  which 
describes  the  confederacy,  “The  Shield,’’  in  a  sense  the  door¬ 
keepers  of  the  east,  were  assigned  the  function  of  collectors  of 
tribute  from  vanquished  peoples. 

When  first  met  with  by  the  whites  these  Iroquois  were  harass¬ 
ing  their  Algonkian  neighbors  to  the  northeast.  In  still  earlier 
times  the  whole  of  New  York  had  been  Algonkian  country, 
but  the  Iroquois  had  driven  the  Algonkian  out  of  the  central 
and  western  portions.  Algonkian  tradition  asserted  that 
anciently  a  great  Algonkian  confederacy  of  three  great  groups 
existed;  perhaps  this  may  have  been  the  inspiration  of  the 
Iroquois  confederacy,  but  in  the  historic  period  the  imitation 
had  been  of  the  Iroquois  by  the  Algonkian— the  Mahickans, 
Munsee,  and  Lenape  modeling  a  tribal  organization  somewhat 
after  the  Mohawk-Oneida  pattern,  and  some  more  northerly 
Algonkian  tribes,  especially  in  contact  with  the  seceding  Iroquois 
of  Canawaugha,  organizing  a  confederacy  much  after  the  pattern 
of  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 

These  Iroquois  were  excellently  situated  for  attack  and 
defense,  with  respect  to  the  alien  tribes  in  all  directions.  There 
were  deep  forests  for  retreat,  and  the  Ohio  and  Susquehanna 
Rivers,  and  the  Appalachian  foothills  offered  excellent  military 
highways.  Their  strategic  position  between  the  early  English 
and  French  settlements  gave  them  the  balance  of  power  on  the 
continent  between  English  and  French,  and  in  consequence, 
their  position  was  an  independent  and  privileged  one  among 
the  native  states.  After  the  advent  of  the  whites,  the  Five 
Nations  utterly  destroyed  the  Eries  and  the  Neutrals — cognate 
Iroquoian  tribes — crushed  and  almost  wiped  out  the  Iroquoian 
tribes  and  confederacy  of  the  Susquehanna  River,  adopting  the 
remnants,  and  had  broken  the  confederacy  of  the  Huron  Iroquois 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  (which  confederacy  included  one  Algonkian 
nation).  The  Five  Nations  carried  their  ravages  from  north¬ 
ward  toward  Hudson  Bay,  westward  to  the  Mississippi,  and 
south  into  the  Carolinas.  In  the  Carolinas  they  maintained 
contacts  and  co-operation  with  the  Iroquoian  Tuscarora  tribe, 
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and  when  this  tribe  was  defeated  in  war  with  the  English, 
invited  them  to  New  York  and  accepted  them  as  a  sixth  nation 
in  the  confederacy,  giving  them  a  voice  in  council,  but  no  vote. 
The  Siouxan  Tutelo  also  were  invited  north  from  the  Carolinas, 
and  given  place  in  the  confederacy,  but  without  vote.  The 
Shawnese  (Algonkian)  of  the  Ohio  and  of  the  Carolinas,  were  in¬ 
vited  north  and  made  a  dependent  people,  autonomous,  but 
under  measurable  supervision  of  a  specially  appointed  Iroquois 
sachem — Shekallimy.  These  Shawnese,  and  the  Algonkian 
Conoys  of  Maryland,  and  the  Nanticokes  of  the  Delaware  Bay 
furnished  a  repopulation  for  the  country  of  the  crushed  Susque- 
hannock  Iroquois.  The  Mahickans,  finally,  were  taken  into 
intimate  relation,  apparently  essentially  as  allies,  with  the 
confederacy. 

Tribute  of  wampum  and  of  wampum  belts  was  taken  by  the 
Iroquois  from  the  Shawnee,  the  Delawares,  and  the  New  England 
Algonkians  subjected  by  them.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  tribute 
taken  to  the  Iroquois  by  the  Delawares  was  contributed,  belt 
by  belt,  by  various  women  and  children  of  the  Lenape  people 
and  in  their  several  names  with  messages  from  the  individuals 
mentioning  themselves  individually  as  wards,  etc.,  of  the  Iro¬ 
quois.  A  Lenape  tribal  embassage  of  the  leading  chiefs,  how¬ 
ever,  carried  the  belts,  and  they  no  doubt  constituted  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  of  Iroquoian  hegemony  (rather  than  of  servile  sub¬ 
jection).27  On  the  actual  nature  of  the  tribute  given  by  the 
New  England  groups  we  have  no  good  information,  but  De 
Forest’s  notes  indicate  that  it  was  the  tribute  of  actually  sub¬ 
jected  peoples  and  in  the  nature  of  exploitation.  In  that  region 
the  Iroquois  power  extended  only  over  those  interior  tribes 
who  were  weakened  by  the  hostility  of  the  coast  tribes  with 
whom  the  Iroquois  had  established  co-operative  or  peaceful 
relationships.  De  Forest  notes  of  the  Iroquois  for  this  region 
that: 

Their  very  appearance  excited  consternation;  a  cry  of  alarm  would  extend 
from  hill  to  hill  and  the  natives  would  fly  for  safety  to  swamps  and  thickets, 
or  to  their  fortresses.  A  large  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  west  of 


*1  Pennsylvania  Colonial  Records,  Vol.  2,  p.  546,  seq. 
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the  Connecticut  River  became  their  subjects;  and  every  year  two  old  Mohawks 
might  be  seen  going  from  village  to  village  to  collect  tribute,  and  haughtily 
issuing  orders  from  the  great  council  at  Onandaga. 

Wherever  tribute  was  refused  the  Iroquois  would  “kill,  burn, 
and  lay  waste.”  After  1738,  however,  the  Iroquois  no  longer 
appeared  in  this  region;18  but  in  their  day,  like  a  firebrand 
which  was  consuming  itself,  with  the  aid  of  preferential  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  whites  in  the  purchase  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
they  had  been  a  terrible  agent  of  destruction  in  North  America, 
unconsciously  paving  the  way  for  the  advance  of  the  white 
frontier.19 

•*  De  Forest,  pp.  65,  289,  350. 

”  See  Speck,  Gotdenweiser,  Morgan,  Parker.  Wraxall,  The  Jesuit  Relations.  Eschleman,  Mac¬ 
Leod,  Hewitt,  etc.,  and  the  Traditional  History  of  the  Five  Nations. 
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II 

CONQUEST  AND  DIFFUSION 


The  Race  Struggle  Background 

The  preceding  direct  evidence  bearing  on  conquests  in  the 
regions  of  interest  to  us  may  now,  as  indeed  they  must,  be  con¬ 
sidered  in  connection  with  the  problem  of  the  facts  of  diffusion 
of  social  stratification  or  of  cultural  traits  and  complexes  inti¬ 
mately  associated  with  the  fact  of  social  stratification;  and  with 
whatever  facts,  especially,  which  might  indicate  the  possibilities 
of  conquest  having  obtained  more  anciently  in  these  regions, 
or  of  social  stratification  having  been  introduced  into  each  of 
the  culture  areas  under  consideration  by  exotic  groups,  or  con- 
trarily,  having  been  independently  evolved  in  these  culture  areas. 

On  the  Northwest  Coast,  where  our  data  is  more  ample  than 
elsewhere,  there  is  a  noteworthy  distinction  of  race  between  the 
coastal  tribes  and  the  tribes  of  the  interior  plateau  and  tundra; 
those  of  the  interior  are  “tall,  slender,  oval-visaged,”  with  rather 
high-bridged  noses  typical;  the  coast  peoples  approached  more 
the  flat-faced  Mongoloid  types  of  Asia.  On  the  coast  there  was 
a  further  subdivision  of  race  type  within  the  general  coast  type, 
the  Tlingit-Haida-Tsimshian  group,  and  the  Kwakiutl-Nootka- 
Salish  and  groups  south  of  them  extending  to  central  or  southern 
California  contrasting,  the  former  being  notably  taller  and 
lighter  skinned  than  the  “short,  squat,  broad-faced,  and  coarse- 
featured”  peoples  to  the  south.  This  inter-coastal  distinction 
was  noticeable  despite  the  fact  that  the  slave  trade  had  effected 
a  considerable  mixture  of  race,  the  northern  tribes  preferring 
to  buy  slaves  from  the  south  and  the  southern  tribes  exchanging 
these  for  slaves  from  the  north  (and  a  certain  amount  of  manu¬ 
mission  and  adoption  of  slaves  taking  place).1 


'Swan,  p.  56;  Boaz,  1889  (1),  p.  807;  Hale,  1890;  Hill-Tout,  1907;  Boaz,  1891;  Dixon,  1923. 
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There  is,  furthermore,  some  evidence  that  the  earlier  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  region  now  occupied  by  the  Salish  on  the  Lower 
Frazer  River  were  a  dolichocephalic  people  (two  skulls),  and 
this  among  other  reasons  suggest  that  the  Salish  are  intrusive 
having  expanded  at  the  expense  of  the  earlier  race.  Certain  it 
is  that  the  Salish  have  expanded  down-river  and  to  Vancouver 
Island  from  the  plateau  (not,  therefore,  from  the  sea  to  the 
interior).* * 3  Hill-Tout,  however,  has  argued  on  the  basis  princi¬ 
pally  of  language  (but  also  of  race),  that  the  Kwakiutl-Nootka- 
Salihs  form  one  stock,  language  and  race,  and  are  of  “oceanic” 
origin.3  The  English  diffusionists  have  for  some  years  been 
emphasizing  the  use  of  stone,  of  stone  carvings,  and  stone  seats 
for  chiefs  and  councils  as  criteria  of  cultural  diffusion.  Leaving 
aside  the  use  of  stone  for  house-building,  by  the  Eskimo,  the 
writer  has  troubled  himself  to  gather  some  surprising  materials 
from  the  regions  of  the  Northwest  Coast  and  from  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  which  the  English  school  now  so  active  would  decide 
proves  the  spread  of  their  civilizing  immigrants  to  these  regions 
of  social  stratification,  but  until  the  “megalithic  culture”  thesis 
is  evidenced  for  Indonesia  where  it  is  supposed  to  have  found 
especially  fruitful  soil  there  is  little  use  in  injecting  it  into  the 
problem  of  North  American  social  organization. 

Hill-Tout  notes  that  despite  the  fact  that  Salish  is  a  readily 
mutable  language,  that  the  various  Halkomelem  or  lower  river 
tribes  present  but  the  slightest  dialectic  divergences  although 
their  terrain  has  obliged  them  to  live  in  very  considerable  isola¬ 
tion  from  one  another.3  Yet  he  has  noted  some  distinctions  of 
race  and  social  organizations  among  these  groups  which  suggest 
to  him  that  while  the  Tcilqeuk  (culturally  unique)  may  be  an 
accultrated  Salish  group  of  other  than  Halkomelem  origin,  the 
Stseelis  and  Skaulits  (racially  unique)  may  be  an  accultrated 
pre-Salish  group.4 

In  the  great  Puget  Sound  area  occupied  almost  wholly  by 


•C/.,  Waterman,  1922;  Boaz,  and  Hill-Tout. 

»  1902  (1),  p.  311.  In  1904  (2),  p.  25,  he  observes  also  that  “the  war-Like  division  of  the 

Kwakiutl  stock  which  ruled  [>'.  e.,  terrorized]  the  waters  of  the  Strait,  .  .  .  kept  the  Siciatl 
isolated  from  other  influences  [cultural].”  Here  he  notes  further  that  Siciatl  racial  character¬ 
istics  suggest  to  him  that  they  are  descended  from  a  group  of  Lillot  (interior)  affinities 

4  1902  (1).  pp.  311,  356.  C/.,  supra.,  p.  402. 
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Salish-speaking  tribes,  there  exists  the  only  two  groups,  both 
very  small  independent  political  units,  representing  an  inde¬ 
pendent  linguistic  stock — the  Chimakum.  The  groups  are  the 
Quileut  and  the  Chimakum  tribes,  which,  when  discovered  by 
the  whites  were  possessed  of  a  precarious  hold  of  two  separated 
portions  of  the  shore  of  the  Sound  and  of  the  Pacific  and  at 
war  constantly  with  their  Salish  neighbors  and  the  Makah 
Nootka  of  the  Cape,  and  were  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  In 
the  general  Washington  and  Oregon  region  there  were  small 
isolated  Athabascan  groups.  The  Athabascans  are  presumed 
to  be  migrants  from  the  northern  interior;  the  Chimakum 
*  groups  perhaps  are  pre-Salish  indigenes.s 

The  Tlingit  have  been  pressing  the  Eskimo  northward  as 
were  the  Algonkian  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Labrador  region 
on  the  east  coast.  Historical  data  shows  that  this  has  been 
accompanied  in  the  case  of  the  Tlingit  at  least  sometimes  by  a 
peaceable  process  of  accultration  and  absorption  of  Eskimo 
groups  through  the  processes  of  trade  and  intermarriage.  Tradi¬ 
tion  relates  that  similar  absorption  of  immigrant  Athabascan 
groups  has  been  accomplished  by  the  Tlingit,  a  number  of 
households  attributing  their  origin  to  Athabascan  settlement 
come  from  the  interior.  These  probable  Athabascan  immigrants 
had  lost  their  language;  the  Ugalakmiut  Eskimo  referred  to 
were  bilingual  and  their  language,  it  seems,  about  to  disappear.6 

The  racial  distinction  between  the  northern  and  southern 
groups  of  tribes  on  the  coast  is  curiously  enough  correlated  with 
marked  cultural  differences;  but  culturally  it  is  the  northern 
groups  which  suggest  Oceanic — and  especially  Papuo-Melanesian 
comparisons  most  strongly.  The  northern  peoples,  Tlingit- 
Haida-Tsimshian,  make  much  of  the  labret  or  lip  ornament 
as  an  adornment  and  do  not  flatten  the  head;  the  tribes  below 
them  do  not  use  the  labret  but  make  much  of  head  flattening. 


« See  Gibbs,  and  Lewis  (particularly  p.  198). 

‘These  accultrated  Eskimo  were  wedged  in  between  the  Taku  Tlingit  and  the  clearly  in¬ 
trusive  Athabascans  of  the  Copper  River  and  its  mouth,  these  Athabascans  themselves  being 
wedged  between  the  Ugalakmiut  to  the  south  and  the  South  Alaskan  Eskimo  to  the  north. 
On  the  Ugalakmiut  and  their  neighbors  see  Dali,  and  Swanton,  1908,  1910.  Another  Atha¬ 
bascan  group  on  the  northern  coast  wedged  between  Kadiak  or  southern  Eskimo  groups  was 
that  of  Cook’s  Inlet,  and  is  mentioned  by  Dali,  and  described  by  Steensby. 
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The  head  flattening  to  the  south  is  of  several  types;  the  practice 
was  in  process  of  diffusion  southward  into  California  and  east¬ 
ward  onto  the  pleateau.  The  northern  tribes  are  the  only 
tribes  in  non-agricultural  North  America  free  from  immediate 
contact  with  tribes  of  the  maize  area  which  possess  the  sib 
organization;  and  their  sib  organization  is  of  a  type  markedly 
different  from  that  elsewhere  found  in  the  Americas  but  remark¬ 
ably  comparable  to  that  of  Papuo-Melanesia.  This  sib  area  is, 
strikingly  enough,  completely  a  mother-sib  area,  the  absence 
of  an  associated  area  of  father-sib  groups  being  particularly 
remarkable.  Another  peculiarity  which  the  sib  area  here  presents 
is  the  strong  indications  that  the  original  phratric  organization 
of  the  sibs  which  served  as  a  center  from  which  diffusion  has 
taken  place  was  a  tripartite  one;  the  Tlingit,  Loucheux,  and 
Tsimshian  affording  particular  evidence  for  this  possibility,7 
The  groups  south  of  the  northern  sib  peoples  are  organized 
simply  on  the  basis  of  the  bilateral  family  group,  with  a  bilateral 
reckoning  for  all  inheritances  save  that  of  chiefship,  which 
descends  patrilineally ;  son-in-law  inheritance  of  the  chiefly 
office  in  cases  where  the  chief  has  no  son  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  inheritance  rulings  of  the  Kwakiutl-Nootka  and  Salish 
tribes,  and  its  extensive  use  is  a  mark  of  the  culture  of  this 
region.8 

The  potlatch,  social  phenomenon  remarkably  comparable, 
and  fundamentally  (or  psychologically)  similar  to  the  Kula  of 
Papuo-Melanesia,  is  an  equally  prominent  feature  of  both  the 
Tsimshian  (northern)  and  the  Kwakiutl  (southern)  cultures, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  indicate  either  as  the  source;  but  in  any 
case  in  the  general  question  to  be  answered  as  to  the  extent  of 
the  genetic  relationships  of  the  social  organizations  of  the  North¬ 
west  Coast  of  North  America  and  of  Asia  the  development  of 
these  institutions,  peculiar  so  far  as  we  know  to  these  two  widely 


7  The  thoughts  offered  above  concerning  the  sib,  to  use  a  phrase  used  by  Lowie  in  another 
connection,  create  more  problems  than  they  solve."  The  problem  of  the  origins  of  the  North¬ 
west  Coast  sib,  however,  must  contain  the  key  to  the  solution  of  many  problems  in  social 
origins.  No  summary  studies  have  as  yet  been  attempted.  Consult,  however,  the  data  sum¬ 
marized  in  MacLeod,  1924  (2). 

'  Consult  Boas,  Curtis,  Kroeber,  Sapir,  Malinowski,  Seligraan,  Dawson,  Lowie,  Wissler, 
Goldenweiser,  Morice,  etc. 
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separated  Pacific  cultures,  is  of  interest  and  significance.  So 
far,  however,  as  we  can  yet  go,  Northwest  Coast  social  organiza¬ 
tion  exhibits  no  definite  touch  of  influence  of  late  immigration 
from  Asia,  so  we  turn,  therefore,  to  general  internal  problems 
of  distribution. 


Diffusion 

As  concerns  the  distribution  of  social  stratification  in  the 
northwest  we  find  that  the  Lkungen  and  neighbor  Salish  groups 
of  the  island  form  a  center  of  intensification,  caste  lines  being 
more  impassable  probably  among  them  than  among  any  others 
of  this  general  region;  and  from  this  center  stratification  reaches 
along  the  coast  northward  to  include  the  Aleut,  and  southward 
into  California,  and  eastward  onto  the  plateau  along  the  rivers 
and  the  mountain  passes.  There  is  an  irregular  decline  as  we 
leave  the  center  on  eastern  Vancouver  Island  of  the  intensity 
of  the  stratification,  the  impassability  of  class  lines.  The 
Kwakiutl-Nootka  and  the  Tsimshian,  with  the  Salish  of  the 
Frazer  delta  might  be  considered  as  forming  a  second  circle 
around  the  center,  but  social  stratification  with  them  is  very 
nearly  as  highly  developed  as  with  the  Island  Salish.  The 
Tlingit,  Haida,  southern  Eskimo,  and  Aleuts  were  apparently 
somewhat  less  advanced  in  this  development  than  the  more 
southerly  groups.  As  we  ascend  the  Frazer  to  the  plateau  class 
lines  gradually  weaken  until  among  the  upper  Thompsons  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  river  they  disappear.  Demarkation 
among  the  Carrier  groups  it  seems  weakened  as  the  distance 
from  the  mountain  pass  where  trade  with  the  Kitiksan  Tsim¬ 
shian  was  carried  on  increased.9  As  we  move  south  from  the 
Sound  class  lines  likewise  gradually  weaken  and  disappear, 
while  on  the  Plateau  south  of  the  Frazer  River  region  they  are 
unknown. 

The  facts  are  such  as  to  make  it  appear  that  there  is  a  general 
correlation  between  the  degree  of  development  of  social  strati¬ 
fication  with  the  degree  of  development  of  community  life  of 


•  Morice’s  observations,  however,  I  should  perhaps  interpret  merely  as  meaning  that  the 
outward  pageantry  of  royalty,  borrowed  from  the  Tsimshian,  was  less  abundant. 
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the  various  groups,  that  is,  with  the  density  of  population  of 
the  area,  and  the  ease  and  abundance  of  communications  in 
intertribal  trade,  visits,  dances,  potlatches,  etc.,  and  the  degree 
to  which  permanent  year  'round  village  life  had  been  attained. 
From  this  we  might  conclude  either  that  the  environmental 
conditions  limited  independent  developments,  or  that  they 
limited  the  operation  of  cross-cultural  imitation  and  of  diffusive 
factors  generally,  and  that  where  an  expanding  socially  stratified 
group  expanded  on  the  margins  into  an  environment  where  the 
economy  maintained  was  necessarily  such  that  stratification 
was  unlikely  to  be  maintained,  that  there  it  would  disappear, 
and  with  these  observations  the  diffusionist  might  explain  the 
differences  between  the  various  Salish  groups,  and  the  difference 
between  the  southern  and  the  eastern  Eskimo.10 

Within  the  area  of  stratification  there  are  several  independent 
centers  of  distribution  of  traits  and  complexes  which  have  been 
woven  into  the  social  fabric  along  with  the  phenomenon  of 
stratification  wherever  they  appear.  The  phenomena  referred 
to  are  the  secret  societies,  the  crests,  and  their  associated  traits 
and  heraldic  insignia,  and  ceremony  generally,  and  the  gift- 
feast  or  potlatch.  All  of  these  things,  however,  must,  from  our 
point  of  view,  be  considered  superficial  phenomena,  useful  to 
aristocracies,  but  not  necessary  to  their  full  development,  or  to 
their  origin.  They  were  useful  in  the  same  way  that  modern 
heraldry  and  secret  society  degrees  are  useful  to  the  social  climber, 
or  to  the  aristocrat  who  wishes  to  make  evident  his  social  prestige 
or  position.11  These  superficial  phenomena  have  areas  of  dis¬ 
tribution  within,  and  less  than,  that  of  social  stratification; 
and  it  is  particularly  noteworthy  that  with  the  Lkungen,  who 
represent  the  peak  of  stratification,  they  are  of  minimum  de¬ 
velopment  and  significance. 

The  Carrier  and  Sikanni  notes  made  by  Morice,  however, 
strongly  indicate  that  the  diffusion  of  the  trappings  of  aristoc- 


The  history  of  the  frontier  in  the  United  States,  of  the  mining  camps,  etc.,  where  class 
lines  were  obliterated,  is  historical  evidence  which  indicates  that  this  argument  which  I  offer 
in  the  name  of  the  diffusionists  should  be  given  consideration,  whatever  our  final  conclusions  are. 

“  11  is  clear  from  the  data  in  general  that  the  potlatch,  the  secret  societies,  and  the  crest 
complex  were  molded  in  their  development  by  a  pre-existing  or  concurrently  developed  social 
stratification. 
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racy  with  a  knowledge  of  their  use  and  meaning  from  a  proud, 
powerful  people — aristocratic  and  rich  in  tradition — to  a  simple, 
poorer  people — which  holds  the  greater  people  in  great  rever¬ 
ence — will  facilitate  whatever  process  is  at  work  toward  the 
differentiation  of  an  aristocratic  caste  among  the  simpler  people.” 

Whatever  part  has  been  played  by  diffusion  in  this  area, 
however,  it  is  very  plain  that  the  diffusion  has  been  generally, 
or  completely,  through  the  processes  of  peaceable  intercourse 
and  not  through  any  conquest  or  superposition.  The  fact  that, 
in  general,  all  classes  in  these  communities  are  fitted  into  the 
genealogical  framework  of  their  groups — head  chief  and  lowest 
commoner  in  the  same  framework — is  significant.13  The  general 
readiness  with  which  primitive  peoples  create  such  genealogical 
frameworks  for  elements  which  they  actually  know  to  be  not  of 
common  origin,  however,  might  be  considered  to  make  this  fact 
of  less  significance  in  this  connection;  yet  we  note  that  in  the 
case  of  the  Kwikwitlem  such  inclusion  had  not  been  made— 
quite  a  contrary  myth  had  been  invented;  and  the  Klahars  seem 
to  have  been  kept  outside.  In  some  of  the  Kwakiutl  groups 
also  the  framework  was  not  all  inclusive. 

There  remains  to  be  noted  specifically  for  the  Northwest 


*■  Teit's  notes  on  the  Lilloet  also  bring  this  out. 

Many  European  titles  are  brought  into  touch  through  intermarriage  with  American  “society,” 
and  much  reverence  is  displayed  in  their  presence  or  upon  their  mention  by  all  Americans. 
Americans  who  have  absolutely  no  right  to  certain  heraldry  boldly  infringe  the  social  copyright. 
Yet  heraldry  and  titles  do  not  “take”  nor  are  diffused  in  America;  but  that  is  because  of  the 
ideology  left  over  from  the  <arly  Revolution  and  our  frontier  traditions;  the  same  phenomena 
exactly  went  on  among  the  Northwest  Coast  tribes,  but  all  these  things  “took”  because  there 
had  been  no  revulsion  created  by  any  revolution.  Even  the  naked  savages  of  the  tundra 
(Sikanni)  wanted  to  do  things  like  "the  best  society”  but  found  the  necessities  of  their  barren 
life  prevented  them.  Even  as  with  us  it  has  and  is  considered  “cultured"  to  know  a  little 
useless  Latin,  to  use  an  occasional  French  word,  etc.;  the  Carriers  would  mumble  over  the 
words  of  a  Tsimshian  “chief's  song”  in  inauguration  ceremonies  of  their  kings,  without  under¬ 
standing  them. 

u  So  it  was  also  in  Papuo-Melanesia.  In  both  areas  the  fact  that  the  sib  did  not  conceive 
of  Itself  as  originating  in  a  common  ancestor  must  be  remembered.  But  in  each  household 
noble  and  commoner  lived  side  by  side.  So  also  in  the  tribes  (clan)  of  the  Scotch,  in  the 
eponymous  sept  the  common  ancestry  is  remembered  and  recognized,  but  includes  both  king 
or  head-chief  and  poor  commoner. 

Swanton’s  notes  on  the  tendency  in  Haida  traditions  to  build  a  closely  knit  framework  of 
origins  to  include  all  the  groups  of  the  Haida  people  is  of  significance  here.  Compare  this 
process  with  the  remarkable  facts  noted  for  the  Creeks.  See  Swanton,  1904;  1915. 

It  is  unfortunate,  however,  that  we  have  so  little  data  on  just  how  inclusive  the  various 
genealogical  frameworks  of  the  Northwest  Coast  were,  in  order  that  we  might  more  definitely 
and  assuredly  appraise  the  situation. 
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Coast  region  the  diffusion  of  the  institution  of  hereditary  slavery, 
which  institution  is  distributed  in  about  the  same  measures  as 
is  social  stratification, — in  the  matter  of  its  degree  of  social  and 
industrial  importance  in  each  given  community,  the  proportion 
of  the  population  made  up  by  the  slave  class,  etc.  The  coast 
communities  were  estimated  to  have  been  about  one-tenth  slave.14 

In  the  case  of  the  Kwikwitlem  we  have  perhaps  evidence  that 
slaves  may,  as  freedmen,  become  a  socially  subordinated  com¬ 
munity.  In  the  Sound  region  children  by  free  fathers,  but 
slave  mothers,  were  considered  to  be  a  separate  social  class 
between  commoners  ordinary,  and  slaves;  a  despised  set  of 
commoners.  Generally  on  the  coast,  however,  freed  slaves 
appear  to  have  been  adopted  with  full  community  rights,  and 
half-caste  children  were  not,  it  seems,  notably  marked  for  dis¬ 
crimination.  Discrimination  against  such  elements  we  must 
conclude  means  simply  that  they  are  being  fitted  into  a  pre¬ 
existing  scheme  of  social  stratification  where  the  concept  and 
practice  of  caste  already  exists;  the  facts  reveal  no  ultimate 
origins.  That  slavery  is  no  necessary  cause  of  stratification  of 
the  possessing  community  is  evidenced  by  the  data  from  the 
east  coast  of  North  America  where  only  a  life-time,  non- 
hereditary  slavery  obtained;  and  particularly  by  the  Papuo- 
Melanesian  area  where  apparently  no  slavery  of  any  kind 
existed,  yet  where  a  social  organization  uniquely  comparable 
to  that  of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  existed,  with 
kings,  aristocrats,  bourgeois,  commoners,  and  particularly  de¬ 
spised  groups  of  commoners. 

Where  hereditary  slavery,  however,  does  exist,  it  adds  a 
stratum  to  the  social  stratification.  All  evidence  seems  to  point 
to  the  fact,  that  in  North  America  at  least,  slavery  arose  as  a 
solution  of  the  problem  of  how  to  deal  with  prisoners  of  war; 
when  their  labor  became  profitable,  of  course,  the  problem 
then  came  to  be  how  to  get  prisoners  of  war  for  use  as  slaves. 
Penalized  indebtedness  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wide¬ 
spread  in  North  America;  Gibbs  noted  it  among  the  Columbia 
River  and  Sound  tribes,  where  a  man  might  be  enslaved  for  non- 


«  See  Gibbs,  and  Curus  (John  Work's  census). 
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payment  of  debts;  but  Curtis  says  such  was  absent  among  the 
Kwakiutl;  and  Lawson’s  data  indicate  its  presence  in  the 
Carolinas.15 

Evidence  is  available  from  the  rest  of  North  America  to  show 
that  diffusion  is  a  factor  which  insists  upon  being  frequently 
called  in  in  our  attempts  to  trace  the  origin  of  the  social  strati¬ 
fication  of  specific  groups;  it  does  not  deserve  the  oblivion 
generally  accorded  it  by  writers  on  the  history  of  the  state. 
Other  North  American  data,  however,  is  no  more,  and  perhaps 
not  as,  indicative  of  any  definite  conclusions  on  origins  as  is  the 
data  of  the  northwest  coast;  cultural  bridges  unfortunately 
appear  to  have  been  broken  on  a  large  scale  in  southeastern 
North  America,  and  tracing  the  phenomena  of  diffusion  is  more 
difficult,  uncertain,  and  hazardous.  Unconcluded  investigations, 
however,  have  been  at  least  suggestive  and  stimulative;  and 
even  as  the  data  from  the  west  coast  points  to  Asiatic  contacts, 
the  data  of  the  coast  facing  West  Africa  points  to  West  African 
contacts.  Natchez  cultural  connections,  for  example,  lead  us  to 
southwestern  Florida  and  out  to  the  Caribbean,  while  Natchez 
social  organization  in  some  respects  is  particularly  comparable 
to  that  of  some  West  African  states;  all  of  which  recalls  Wiener’s 
recent  studies  insisting  on  pre-Columbian  contacts  between  the 
Caribbean  and  West  Africa,  and  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer, 
all  susceptible  of  very  adequate  interpretation  as  independent 
developments.  Unfortunately,  too  much  of  the  studies  of  diffu¬ 
sion  have  been  undertaken  more  with  the  idea  of  proving  some 
fancy  rather  than  finding  the  truth;16  using  the  same  methods 
as  some  of  these  students  the  writer,  for  example,  might  point 
out  certain  striking  similarities  in  Natchez  and^Japanese  culture 
and  point  out  that  the  Muskhogean  term  for  civil  chief  is  “  Miko,” 
which  explains  the  fact  that  Orientalists  have  as  yet  been  unable 
to  find  a  Japanese  derivation  for  the  term  for  the  same  office 
among  the  Japanese — Mik(ad)o.  This,  with  the  facts  of  social 
organization  referred  to,  would  lead  to  an  Asiatic  origin  of  the 
southeastern  North  American  tribes,  or  an  American  origin 


*»  Debt  slavery  reached  from  the  Columbia  down  to  northwestern  California.  See  Gibbi, 
Curtis,  Lawson,  etc. 

•‘Stirling’s  critical  1923  study  is  illuminating. 
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of  the  Japanese  and  certain  other  nearby  groups,  to  say  nothing 
of  Wiener’s  African  derivations  of  others. 

Some  Conclusions 

Inconclusive,  as  it  is  apparent  much  of  the  above  discussion 
of  evidence  must  remain  in  the  present  condition  of  the  socio¬ 
logical  sciences,  certain  general  conclusions,  however,  of  some 
significance  appear  equally  evident.  To  mark  our  progress 
then  we  may  here  summarize  these:  (1)  No  more  than  any  other 
data  heretofore  brought  forward  in  the  writings  of  historians 
does  the  evidence  from  North  America  exhibit  any  case  of  one 
unstratified  social  group  conquering  another  or  through  any 
other  process  superimposing  itself  upon  another  such  unstratified 
social  group  as  a  socially  superior  element.  The  conquest  which 
Ward,  in  1903,  supposed  to  have  been  proved  a  fact  in  the  data 
of  primitive  peoples  is  then  clearly  no  more  than  an  hypothesis. 
(2)  At  least  many  of  the  communities  of  North  America,  among 
whom  social  stratification  obtains,  have  clearly  evolved  this 
feature  of  their  social  organization  through  the  even  processes 
intrinsic  to  the  group,  without  any  intervening  superposition 
by  an  exotic  group;  the  Oppenheimer  hypothesis  then  is  very 
apparently  false.  (3)  The  question,  however,  remains  whether 
the  social  stratification  of  the  various  independent  communities 
within  a  given  cultural  area  is  attributable  solely  to  causes  which 
are  entirely  referable  to  the  fact  of  contact  with  a  socially 
stratified  group;  and  whether  the  origin  of  social  stratification  in 
the  center ,  or  centers,  of  diffusion  was  caused  by  a  superposition 
of  one  group  upon  another.  The  expansion  of  originally  smaller 
units,  the  interpenetration  of  cultural  groups  through  inter¬ 
tribal  intermarriages,  and  cross-cultural  imitation  are  diffusion 
factors  which  have  been  operative  in  North  America  in  the 
diffusion  of  social  stratification;  but  for  numerous  groups  diffu¬ 
sion  cannot  be  shown  to  have  been  an  originating  cause  of  social 
stratification,  and,  in  general,  the  whole  diffusionist  thesis, 
and  the  hypothesis  of  a  superposition  of  groups  as  a  cause  at  the 
center  of  diffusion,  remains  a  pure  hypothesis  which  leaves 
unexplained  more  data  than  it  explains. 
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If,  now,  at  this  point,  we  may  anticipate  the  evidence  and 
significance  of  our  final  chapters  (Part  II)  we  may  suggest  as  a 
conclusion  that  where  cross-cultural  imitation  has  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  evolution  of  social  stratification,  this  has  been  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  the  society  of  the  imitators  there  already  exists 
the  human  basis  of  psychophysical  differences,  and  the  him  an 
needs  and  impulses  which  make  the  imitation  possible  and  desired; 
given  which  chaos  cf  potentialities  we  can  hardly  conceive  of 
imitation  being  needed,  or  of  its  appearing  at  all  as  an  originating 
cause. 
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III 

THE  LEGAL  EXPROPRIATION  OF  THE  LAND 

The  conquest  thesis,  however,  cannot  so  easily  be  disposed  of. 
There  are  some  chiefly  deductive  reasonings  which  have  dignified 
it.  There  is  first  the  thought  that  primitive  groups  are  abso¬ 
lutely  hostile  to  one  another,  and  that  hunters,  being  naturally 
more  energetic  and  enterprising  than  agriculturists,  inevitably 
desire  to  conquer  and  exploit  the  richer  but  peaceful  and 
submissive  agriculturists. 

But  in  North  America  it  is  apparent  that  purely  hunting 
peoples  are  possibly  less  energetic  and  warlike  than  the  fishers 
and  agriculturists.  Climate  appears  definitely  as  a  depressing 
or  stimulating  factor;  but  it  works  alike  on  the  hunter,  the  agri¬ 
culturist,  and  the  fisher.  It  is  probably  safe  to  say,  as  a  uni¬ 
versally  applicable  conclusion  for  North  America,  that  as  to 
warlike  energy,  disposition,  and  tendency  to  migrate,  there 
are  no  marked  differences  as  between  hunters,  fishers,  and 
agriculturists.  This  being  the  fact  then,  it  is  significant  to  note 
that  the  population  of  hunters  must  necessarily  be  less  dense 
than  that  of  the  other  types,  and  the  military  effectiveness  of 
hunters,  who,  like  those  of  North  America,  have  no  horse  or 
wheel,  must  be  extremely  less  than  that  of  groups  of  superior 
economy.  Hunters  in  North  America  always  appear  as  respect¬ 
ing  and  trying  to  imitate  the  culture  of  the  superior,  denser 
populations,  and  frequently  appear  as  humble  immigrants  in 
the  region  of  superior  culture1;  but  never  as  conquerors  or  as 
groups  whom  one  could  conceive  of  as  possible  conquerors. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Athabascans  of  the  desert2  became  a 
terror  to  the  Pueblo  people  only  after  the  Whites  had  brought 
sheep  and  the  horse;  but  even  then  the  desert  herdsmen  could 
not  overcome  the  villages. 

The  idea  that  hostility  is  the  only,  or  principal,  type  of  rela- 


*  The  Navajo,  for  example. 

•  Navajo. 
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tionship  between  very  primitive  groups  is,  of  course,  no  longer 
maintained  by  any  one.  Peculiarities  of  the  American  area, 
however,  will  recommend  that  later  we  give  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  type  of  relationships  established  between  groups 
in  North  America. 

The  deduction  offered  in  support  of  the  conquest  thesis  by 
Oppenheimer,  however,  still  awaits  criticism.  His  argument 
is  summarized  in  the  following  lines  which  conclude  that,  “there 
are  still  on  the  earth’s  surface  seventy-three  billion,  two  hundred 
million  hectares;  dividing  this  into  the  number  of  human  beings 
of  all  profession  whatever,  viz.,  one  billion,  eight  hundred 
million,  every  family  of  five  persons  could  possess  about  thirty 
morgen,  and  still  leave  two-thirds  of  the  planet  unoccupied. 
If,  therefore,  purely  economic  causes  are  ever  to  bring  about  a 
differentiation  into  classes  by  the  growth  of  a  propertyless 
laboring  class,  the  time  has  not  yet  arrived;  and  the  critical 
point  at  which  ownership  of  land  will  cause  a  natural  scarcity 
is  thrust  into  the  dim  future — if  indeed  it  ever  can  arrive. 

Now  it  is  true  that  the  class  state  can  arise  only  where  all  fertile 
acreage  has  been  occupied  completely;  and  since  I  have  shown 
that  even  at  the  present  time  all  the  ground  is  not  occupied 
economically,  this  must  mean  that  it  has  been  preempted  politi¬ 
cally.  Since  land  could  not  have  acquired  ‘natural  scarcity,’ 
the  scarcity  must  have  been  ‘legal.’  This  means  that  the  land 
has  been  preempted  by  a  ruling  class  against  its  subject  class, 
and  settlement  prevented.” 

But  Oppenheimer — who  was  under  the  impression  that  nations 
of  hunters  and  of  herdsmen  had  no  definite  boundaries  or  definite 
and  permanent  village  sites — and  his  predecessors,  have  been 
seriously  handicapped  by  their  complete  failure  to  understand 
that  the  same  principles  of  economic  science  apply  alike  to  the 
economy  of  modern  Germany  and  of  the  Shoshone  Digger  Indians 
or  any  other  like  primitive  group.  Particularly,  however,  have 
they  been  ignorant  of  the  facts  of  primitive  land  tenure — and 
because  of  the  recency  of  the  most  significant  discoveries  in  this 
field,  perhaps  for  that  they  may  not  be  severely  criticized. 

Inasmuch  as  no  agriculture  save  the  insignificant  gardening 
of  tobacco  was  carried  on  in  the  great  northwestern  area  of 
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social  stratification  the  matter  of  land  tenure  among  non- 
agricultural  peoples  becomes  of  importance  to  our  problem. 
For  a  solution  of  this  problem  of  land  tenure  we  are  indebted 
to  the  researches  published,  and  in  progress,  by  Speck  since 
1915  when  the  first  report  appeared.  These  establish  the  facts 
of  the  family-hunting  territory — the  private  or  family  owner¬ 
ship  of  land  among  primitive  hunters.  Data  concerning  other 
than  national  ownership  of  land  for  primitive  states  or  political 
aggregates  has  been  available  in  ethnographical  sources  for 
thousands  of  years  and  even  the  ancient  Chinese  ethnographers 
were  able  to  note  what  Oppenheimer  missed — that  herdsmen 
have  definite  national  boundaries  and  that  those  boundaries 
are  subdivided  among  the  component  families.3  In  the  matter 
of  property  held  by  agriculturists,  Bartram,  observing  the 
practices  of  the  Creeks,  more  than  a  century  ago,  made  a  protest 
against  the  prevalent  habit  of  ignoring  the  actualities  of  primi¬ 
tive  economies.4  That  the  scattered,  and  generally  obscure 
data  on  the  land  tenure  of  hunters,  however,  has  escaped  atten¬ 
tion  is  intelligible;  but  since  Speck’s  1915,  and  subsequent 
analysis  of  the  whole  of  the  facts  as  disclosed  by  an  intensive 
study  of  particular  areas,  we  are  able  to  go  back  to  less  adequate 
documents  to  understand  references  formerly  unintelligible 
(particularly  in  the  light  of  current  prepossessions).  These 
facts  disclose  that  in  the  whole  of  non-agricultural  North  America, 
and  among  the  agricultural  eastern  Algonkians,  household 
ownership  of  the  land  obtained,  with  the  household  head  virtually 
the  proprietor.  As  Speck  has  pointed  out  this  fact  seems  to  hold 
true  for  primitive  hunters  all  over  the  world.5 

Certain  facts  peculiar  to  the  northwest  coast  area,  however, 
demand  attention  in  this  connection.  In  this  general  region 
stretching  down  into  California  there  appears  to  have  been 
an  absence  of  the  continuity  of  the  family  or  household  territory 
which  prevails  among  the  Algonkian;  this  presumably  is  due 

»  Hirth,  pp.  168,  236. 

4  Bartram,  “Travels”:  “It  has  been  said  by  historians  who  have  written  concerning  the 
customs  and  usages  of  the  aborigines  of  America,  that  they'  have  everything  in  common,  and 
no  private  property;  which  are  terms  in  my  opinion  too  vague  and  general  when  applied  to 
these  peoples  [Creeks.]” 

*  See  particularly  Speck,  1917. 
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in  large  part  to  the  different  nature  of  the  terrain  and  somewhat 
different  economy  of  the  people,  especially  the  discontinuity 
of  that  ensemble  of  features  which  was  necessary  for  the  economic 
self-sufficiency  of  a  household  or  considered  desirable  to  possess; 
fission  of  groups  and  subdivision  of  the  inheritance,6  of  course, 
must  have  been  the  most  immediate  cause.  Some  territorial 
features  enumerated  in  various  sources  as  capable  of  being 
possessed  by  one  family  without  territorial  continuity  between 
them  are,  a  stretch  of  hunting  ground,  such  as  a  valley  in  the 
mountains;  a  fishing  bank  or  station,  often  differently  located 
banks  for  runs  of  different  types  of  fish  on  different  streams; 
a  beach  for  bathing,  trading,  and  potlatching;  seals  rocks; 
berrying  patches;  root-digging  grounds;  tidal  clover-root  patches; 
clam  beds;  dentalium  shell  beds;  building  sites,  and  nests  of  the 
golden  eagle  (which  might  be  owned  by  an  individual  or  by  a 
family  afar  off  somewhere  on  another  person’s  hunting  territory).7 

In  the  case  of  these  peoples,  whose  territories  were  so  sub¬ 
divided  according  to  households,  the  territorial  boundaries  of 
the  larger  political  units  were,  of  course,  clearly  defined  by  the 
lines  of  the  outermost  household  territories.  Thus,  for  the 
Athabascan  group  of  Nicola  Valley,  stuck  like  an  island  in  the 
midst  of  the  territories  of  the  Nlakapamuq  Salish  (Thompson 
River  Indians)  wre  read  in  Teit: 


‘Speck,  1915,  p.  6,  observes  that  “When  the  male  claimants  to  a  territory  become  extinct 
it  was  divided  up  among  the  relatives  in  other  family  groups.”  This  is  for  the  Algonkian  of 
the  Ottawa  River  valley;  but  in  the  Algonkian  regions  territorial  unity  was  somehow  main¬ 
tained. 

iC/.,  for  example,  J.  Teit:  "The  Thompson  Indians ,”  Jesup  Expedition  Reports,  v.  1; 
Memoirs  of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History,  1900,  pp.  293-294  on  golden  eagles' 
nests,  and  Curtis,  op.  cit.,  p.  43  for  clover-root  beds,  pp.  29,  44,  for  clam  and  dentalium  beds. 

With  such  a  subdivision  of  all  land  it  is  easy  to  see  how  immigrants  might  lose  out.  Boas 
notes  for  the  whole  of  the  coastal  tribes  that  if  a  group  of  households  move  out  to  a  new  area 
(presumably  as  the  Haida  have  perhaps  moved  onto  the  mainland  in  the  Tlingit  country 
Kaigani  Haida),  even  if  others  move  onto  the  vacated  lands  the  original  occupants  retain  the 
right  to  hunt,  fish  or  berry  on  the  old  territory.  (Boas.  1889  (1),  p.  833.)  No  doubt  the  follow¬ 
ing  situation  is  consequent  on  immigration:  “Some  entire  clans  were  even  without  land  and 
had  either  to  resort  to  inferior  lands  which  were  considered  apparently  as  no  one  s  property 
or  wait  till  the  owners  of  better  land  had  picked  enough  berries  or  dug  enough  roots.  For 
this  they  might  have  to  pay  rent  for  the  privilege."  (Swanton,  1908,  pp.  395-398.)  For 
aboriginal  rent  paying  among  the  primitive  Delaware  River  Valley  Algonkian,  see  MacLeod, 
1922. 
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Another  old  man  whom  I  saw  was  taken  when  a  lad  by  his  father  all  over 
the  boundaries  of  the  tribal  territory  in  order  to  impress  upon  him  the  differ¬ 
ent  landmarks  which  constituted  at  that  time  the  tribal  boundaries.* *• 

The  agricultural  nations  of  North  America,  save  for  the 
eastern  Algonkian  (so  far  as  we  yet  know),  had  national  owner¬ 
ship  of  the  soil  with  freedom  for  all  to  hunt  in  the  hunting  terri¬ 
tories,  and  family  subdivision  for  use  only  of  the  agricultural 
section.  For  the  Iroquois  alone,  however,  do  we  have  a  positive 
statement  to  the  effect  that  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  nation 
were  not  subdivided  either  in  ownership  or  use,  and  the  tradi¬ 
tional  history  of  the  New  York  Iroquois  states  definitely  that 
formerly  they  were  so  subdivided;  it  may  be,  therefore,  that 
were  our  data  adequate  it  would  not  be  the  Algonkian  alone 
among  agriculturists  who  exhibit  subdivisions.  The  Five 
Nations  Iroquois  in  fact,  while  the  old  tribal  boundaries  re¬ 
mained  as  political  subdivisions,  had  established  an  international 
or  confederacy  title  to  all  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  con¬ 
federation;  obviously  an  example  of  telic  reorganization  (if  we 
may  depend  on  the  tradition).9 

Even  definite  knowledge  as  to  tribal  boundaries  is  lament¬ 
ably  lacking  for  the  many  areas  where  the  -native  population 
was  destroyed  before  adequate  study  of  their  culture  could  be 
made;  but  that  in  all  cases  definite  tribal  boundaries  existed 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  For  Louisiana,  generally,  an  area  of 
deficiency  of  data,  Du  Pratz  observes  that  trespass  on  hunting 
grounds  was  a  noteworthy  cause  of  war;  the  war  beginning 
when  one  tribe  has  been  annoyed  by  another  which  has  “dis¬ 
turbed  it  in  its  hunting  ground  by  coming  there,  as  they  say, 
to  steal  their  game.”10  And  even  in  the  case  of  two  weakened 
tribes  who  had  elected  to  dwell  together  in  the  habitations  of  a 
single  village — the  Mugulasha  and  the  Bayogoula  Muskhogeans, 
each  under  its  separate  chief  and  with  separate  temples — although 
subsisting  chiefly  on  cornbread,  eating  but  little  meat  which 


•  J.  Teit:  The  Tinneh  Tribe  of  the  Nicola  Valley,  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  Annual  Report,  189S,  p.  552. 

•The  deductions  made  from  the  facts  of  the  economy  of  the  agricultural  tribes  by  Speck 
in  the  Mss.  reports,  1924,  on  the  Pamunkey  and  the  Wampanoag,  and  Massachusetts  Indians 
must  be  considered  in  facing  this  problem. 

*•  In  Swanton,  1911,  p.  127. 
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they  obtained  from  the  bison  and  bear  in  the  woods  found  at 
considerable  distance  down  river  from  their  village,  separate 
hunting  territories  were  maintained: 

The  chiefs  have  their  hunting  territories  bounded,  and  when  one  goes  upon 
.  their  lands  ahead  of  them,  war  breaks  out. 

(The  plural  evidently  refers  to  two  tribal  territories.11) 

The  facts  then,  of  primitive  land  tenure,  including  that  of 
the  most  primitive  peoples  known  to  us,  dispose  immediately 
of  Oppenheimer’s  deduction  to  the  effect  that  political  expro¬ 
priation  of  all  land  is  a  thing  which  could  only  have  come  through 
conquest. 

If  one  may  reason  deductively  regarding  the  hypothetical 
conquest,  or  conquests,  supposed  to  have  introduced  social 
stratification  into  the  culture  of  mankind,  our  conclusions  must 
be  quite  the  opposite  of  those  of  Oppenheimer’s  already  shown 
to  be  based  on  misinformation  or  misconceptions.12  But  this 
new  approach  to  the  subject — forced  upon  us  by  the  absence  of 
adequate  historical  data — we  will  open  by  a  consideration  of  the 
relevant  phenomenon  of  immigration  insofar  as  it  bears  upon 
origins. 

«*  Journal  of  the  Frigate  Le  Marin,  in  Swanton,  1911,  p.  276. 

*»  Dr.  Oppenheimer  has  recently  published  a  new  system  of  sociology,  which  the  writer  has 
not  had  the  opportunity  to  consult;  his  new  edition  (1922)  of  "The  State,"  however,  labors 
under  the  old  delusions  about  culture  history. 
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IV 

THE  IMPROBABILITIES  OF  THE  CONQUEST  THEORY 

The  Problem  of  Immigration 

In  arguments  which  attribute  the  origin  of  social  classes 
to  socio-economic  causes,  immigration  resulting  as  a  consequence 
of  international  commerce  is  sometimes  exhibited  as  a  cause  of 
the  breakdown  of  the  “gentile”  or  “totemic”  institutions  which 
is  supposed  to  be  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the  rise  of  private 
ownership  of  the  land,  and  of  aristocratic  control  of  govern¬ 
ment.  Morgan  and  Engels  have  shown  the  significance  as  a 
factor  in  social  change  of  such  immigration  in  the  small  states 
of  the  ancient  Mediterranean,  but  their  conclusions  as  to  ultimate 
and  universal  causes,  and  correlations  based  on  the  data  of 
this  extremely  limited  field  are  apparently  quite  false.  Private 
property,  inbreeding,  social  stratification,  and  other  social  phe¬ 
nomena  frequently  co-exist  with  the  sib,  both  mother  and  father. 
The  primitive  state  in  which  much  is  made  of  a  genealogical 
framework  is  also  a  “territorial  state.” 

But  immigration  (the  studies  of  the  unilateralists  aside)  has 
been  studied  as  a  social  phenomenon  of  significance  for  political 
origins  particularly  by  Rivers,  for  the  oceanic  regions  southeast 
of  Asia;  and  Perry,  on  the  road  opened  by  Rivers,  has  traveled 
as  far  as  the  cross-road  between  serious  science  and  myth  making. 
These  scholars,  however,  have  talked  solely  of  the  immigration 
of  aristocrats,  while  Morgan  and  Engels  studied  the  immigration 
of  merchants. 

That  immigration  has  played  a  part  in  social  evolution  at 

*  Lowie  refers  to  some  of  Morgan's  conclusions  as  "absurd,”  but  this  was  no  doubt  for  the 
benefit  of  Dr.  Hartland  and  others  who  are  blind  to  the  fact  that  the  unilateral  theory  of  social 
evolution  sponsored  by  Morgan  has  some  time  since  been  proved  fundamentally  unsound, 
and  who  ignore  or  suppress  data  not  in  conformity  with  the  scheme;  Morgan  was  limited  as 
to  data  available  in  his  day  while  his  insistent  followers  are  not.  (Cp.  the  review  by  Lowie.) 
1923.)  "Absurd”  is  less  telling  than  Ward's  reference  to  the  hypothesis  of  such  writers  as 
Marx  and  Engels.  Fahlbeck,  Novicow.  etc.,  as  "worthless  rookeries";  but  certainly  profane 
language  is  good  for  the  soul  of  all  men. 
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such  early  periods  as  to  be  considered  to  bear  on  the  problem 
of  the  origin  of  social  stratification  is  apparent  in  certain  data 
from  the  North  American  area;  and  it  is  so  significant  as  to  throw 
serious  doubts  as  to  any  element  of  probability  which  may  still 
be  considered  to  remain  in  the  conquest  thesis. 

Let  us  note  particularly  the  observation  by  Cotton  Mather 
on  the  social  organization  of  the  socially  stratified  Algonkian 
of  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island.  In  a  given  tribe,  or  state, 
the  head  chief  and  his  family  constituted  the  royalty;  the  band 
chiefs  and  their  families  apparently  were  those  who  constituted 
the  nobility;  those  who  were  neither  royal  nor  noble  were  com¬ 
moners,  and  “were  distinguished  by  two  names  or  titles,  the 
one  signifying  subjection,  the  other,  tiller  of  the  land.” 

De  Forest,  drawing  on  a  great  variety  of  contemporaneous 
sources,  finds  the  commoners,  however,  called  merely  “sannops,” 
which  means  men.  Mather  unfortunately  does  not  give  us  the 
native  terms  he  has  in  mind,  and  there  is  no  reference  to  such 
even  in  so  early  a  description  and  dictionary  as  Wood’s.2  Com¬ 
moners  were  considered  as  possessing  an  inalienable  right  of 
residence.  Now,  says  Mather: 

Although  this  people  retained  nothing  of  record,  nor  use  of  letters,  yet  there 
lived  among  them  many  families  who,  although  the  time  of  their  forefathers’ 
first  inhabiting  among  them  was  beyond  memory  of  man,  yet  were  known  to 
be  strangers  or  foreigners,  who  were  not  privileged  with  common  right,  but 
in  some  measure  subject  to  the  yeomanry  [commoners!,  nor  were  dignified, 
in  attending  the  prince  [king]  in  hunting  or  like  exercise,  unless  called,  by 
particular  favor.  > 

While  Mather’s  personality  and  prepossessions  may  make  his 
interpretation,  or  report,  of  the  terminology  applied  to  com¬ 
moners  questionable,  his  “strangers,”  the  general  data  from 
this  region  and  from  all  North  America  it  would  appear  were 
certainly  immigrants.  The  volume,  in  absolute  numbers,  of  this 
aboriginal  American  immigration  was,  of  course,  slight  compared 
with  that  which  has  of  recent  decades  taken  place  in  America; 
but  we  must  remember  that  the  total  population  of  these 


•Wood,  1634.  Speck,  1924  (1)  has  considered  the  etymology  involved  here. 
» Mather,  V.  6,  Chap.  6,  Sec.  1 ;  De  Forest,  pp.  29-33. 
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aboriginal  North  American  states  was,  from  our  point  of  view, 
ludicrously  small  so  that  the  slight  immigration  takes  on  great 
social  significance.  (So,  too,  when  we  note  the  recent  writings 
of  some  students  who  attempt  to  maintain  the  thesis  that  the 
warfare  of  primitive  peoples  was  of  no  serious  consequence  in 
the  loss  of  life  involved4  it  should  be  observed  that  ten  men  lost 
in  a  period  of  four  years,  say  to  a  band  of  three  hundred  popula¬ 
tion,  or  to  each  of  several  bands,  is  a  loss  of  life  and  of  military 
and  labor  power  proportionately  as  serious  as  was  the  loss  of 
some  ten  million  men  in  the  savagery  recently  indulged  in,  in 
Europe.) 

De  Forest  states  of  the  band  chief  of  the  New  England  groups, 
that  he: 

was  obliged  to  make  himself  popular  with  them  [his  people]  and  keep  them 
in  good  humor,  or  they  would  forsake  him,  and  attach  themselves  to  some 
rival. 

Uncas  first  appeared  on  the  horizon  of  history  as  a  discon¬ 
tented  noble  (apparently  a  band  chief)  under  Sassacus,  tribal 
chief  of  the  Pequots,  and  was  a  cousin  to  this  head  chief.  Estab¬ 
lishing  support  among  dissident  families,  and  establishing  a 
group  later  to  be  known  as  the  Mohegan  tribe  or  nation,  Uncas 
attempted  to  usurp  the  "throne.”  He  and  his  followers  were 
defeated  by  Sassacus,  and  they  then  fled  their  homeland  to  a 
haven  among  the  Narragansetts  of  Rhode  Island,  who  were 
enemies  of  their  own  nation.  In  time  they  were  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  return,  again  rebelled,  fled  to  the  Narragansetts,  and 
again  returned,  again  rebelled,  and  again  fled.  This  time  the 
situation  developed  a  new  phase.  "Some  of  the  warriors  who 
fled  with  Uncas  remained  in  the  Narragansett  country  and  were 
living  there  many  years  afterward;  in  this  manner  he  lost  the 
greater  part  of  his  followers  and  all  his  lands  which  last,  by 


*  Cf.,  Holsti,  1913;  Perry,  1917.  In  this  1917  article  on  the  “Golden  Age"  we  trace  one  of 
the  streams  of  thought  which  led  to  Perry's  recent  support  of  the  age-long  fancy.  Perry ’3 
article  has  also  misled  certain  of  the  official  sociologists. 

» De  Forest,  p.  32.  De  Forest,  p.  18,  points  out  that  each  tribe  in  the  region  welcomed  in¬ 
dividuals  or  families  coming  to  it  from  enemy  tribes  as  immigrants  or  refugees. 
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Indian  custom,  in  all  cases  of  war,  became  the  property  of  the 
conqueror.”  (De  Forest  speaks  of  New  England  Indians  only.) 
Returning,  however,  Uncas  is  seen  earning  his  living  by  hunting 
with  two  chiefs,  sons  of  the  sister  of  Sassacus,  and,  therefore, 
cousins  of  Uncas’  wife.  Shortly  these  two  chiefs  quarrel  with 
their  ruler,  Sassacus,  and  they  flee  to  the  Narragansetts,  “and 
with  them  remain,”  their  lands  being  confiscated.  Uncas  estab¬ 
lished  himself  on  the  outskirts  of  the  territory  of  his  native 
land  with  fifty  to  a  hundred  followers,  and  in  1637  joined  the 
English  against  his  own  nation  (Sassacus’  people).  Crushed 
by  the  English  with  their  ally  Uncas,  the  Pequots,  under  their 
king  Sassacus,  were  broken.  Sassacus,  with  from  twenty  to 
forty  warriors  fled  to  the  Mohawks  for  haven,  carrying  with 
him  his  own,  or  the  national  treasury — some  five  hundred 
pounds  of  wampum  (perhaps  intending  to  hire  mercenaries). 
Later,  probably  for  diplomatic  reasons,  the  Mohawks  ambushed 
him  and  his  nobles  or  chiefs  and  warriors,  and  slew  him,  his 
brother,  and  five  chiefs.  The  other  families  of  the  broken  Pequots 
scattered  among  the  neighboring  tribes,  some  fleeing,  however, 
tradition  afterward  stated,  “as  far  as  the  back  portions  of 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina.”  The  records  of  the  archives 
indeed  confirm  this  tradition  to  the  extent  of  giving  us  notes 
on  a  Pequot  family,  or  band,  who  settled  in  southern  New  Jersey 
on  the  Delaware  River  among  the  Lenape6  establishing  amicable 
relations  and  possibly  having  acquired  (through  intermarriage, 
no  doubt)  rights  in  the  lands  of  the  country. 

That  considerable  immigration  occurred  on  the  remote  north¬ 
west  coast  is  evidenced  in  the  Tsimshian  tales.  Frequently 
misfortune  in  war  depleted  the  ranks  of  a  given  clan,  or  village, 
and  they  would  then  leave  their  old  residential  site  and  join 
some  other  group,  for  at  least  the  purposes  of  common  residence. 
Sometimes  after  defeat  a  clan  would  seek  a  new  home  in  a  distant 
and  foreign  land,  or  the  survivors  would  flee  to  their  clan  fellows 
resident  in  some  neighboring  Tsimshian  tribe.  In  one  instance, 
described  in  the  tales  (which,  of  course,  may  never  in  itself  have 
happened  but  which  remains  a  narration  based  on  what  the 


•  See  Johnson,  1911. 
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Tsimshian  thought  of  as  usual  or  possible),  a  clan  was  scattered 
over  all  the  villages  and  was  never  permitted  again  by  the  other 
Tsimshian  clans  and  villages  to  gather  together  again  in  a  village 
of  their  own;  the  chief  of  this  clan  fled  to  the  Nassqa  (a  group 
of  Tsimshian  tribes  distinct  from  the  Tsimshian  proper  group 
of  Tsimshian  tribes).  Tlingit  clan  traditions  are  likewise  replete 
with  stories  of  emigrations.  Some  households  trace  their  origin 
to  immigrant  Athabascan  groups.  Sometimes  internal  quarrels 
would  cause  secession  of  some  families;  sometimes  a  migration 
would  be  undertaken,  and  some  households  would  get  lost  from 
the  others  and  establish  themselves  apart  thereafter.7 

Here,  then,  in  the  above  data  we  see  that  it  is  not  necessary 
for  a  group  to  launch  a  military  offensive  against  another  group 
in  order  to  find  itself  superimposed  upon  that  other  group; 
small  detachments  of  outsiders  for  one  reason  and  another 
may  elect  to  enter  foreign  territory  and  place  themselves  at  the 
mercy  of  the  foreign  community.  The  data  on  this  immigration 
suggests  that  in  North  America  as  elsewhere  the  immigrants 
were  not  always  accorded  full  rights  in  the  land  of  their  adoption; 
sometimes  they  were.  Do  we  have  here  an  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  social  stratification — a  peaceable  superposition?  The 
methodological  problem  involved,  in  view  of  the  absence  of 
historical  data  on  such  actual  origin  is  a  difficult  one  and  in¬ 
separable  from  that  involved  in  the  consideration  of  the  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  adoption  of  whole  political  units  which  we  will 
now  consider. 

The  Necessity  for  Institutional  Prerequisites 

In  answer  to  the  question  raised  by  the  facts  of  immigration 
we  shall  conclude  that  to  follow  up  the  defeat  of  another  group 
by  making  the  defeated  group  subject,  expropriating  its  land, 
imposing  stated  tribute,  giving  its  members  inferior  social  status, 
and  treating  it  in  such  similar  ways,  must  be  preceded  by  an  evolu¬ 
tion  'within  the  conquering  group  of  the  ideology,  the  social  differen¬ 
tiations,  and  the  administrative  mechanisms  which  would  suggest 
such  a  treatment  of  the  defeated.  Iroquois  data,  in  particular, 


’  Boas,  1916,  pp.  253,  270,  354,  369,  419,  424,  528;  1919,  p.  240;  Swanton,  1900,  1908. 
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suggest  this  conclusion  to  the  writer.  In  the  New  England  data, 
which  we  have  already  referred  to,  in  all  cases  of  superposition 
both  the  conquerors  and  the  conquered  were  socially  stratified 
before  the  superposition.  Moreover,  the  conquered  groups  were 
fitted  into  the  scheme  of  social  organization  of  the  conquerors, 
the  chiefs  of  the  conquered  merely  recognizing  the  over-lordship 
of  the  king  of  the  conquerors.  Conquest  in  this  region  gives  no 
definite  evidence  of  having  introduced  anything  new  to  the 
social  organization  of  the  communities  of  this  region.  A  con¬ 
trast,  however,  seems  to  exist  in  the  fact  that,  so  far  as  our  evi¬ 
dence  goes,  the  head  chief’s  revenues  receivable  from  his  own 
people  were  of  the  nature  of  voluntary  gifts  of  no  stated  kind 
or  quantity;  while  definite  and  regular  tribute  was  received  from 
subordinated  foreign  groups.  As  we  shall  see  later  such  a  change 
in  the  nature  of  tribute  may  wTell  have  come  about  simply  through 
the  ingenuity  of  a  chief  or  line  of  chiefs  modifying  pre-existing 
institutions,  and  might  have  evolved  without  the  subordination 
of  outside  groups — which  subordination,  however,  might  facilitate 
developments.  Or  it  is  quite  possible  that  in  this  region  the 
imposition  of  stated  tribute  on  these  subordinated  was  an  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  practice  of  the  Whites  of  this  region  who  imposed 
tribute  upon  conquered  Indian  tribes.  The  Whites,  of  course, 
may  have  been  the  imitators.  Both  possibilities  exist  and 
further  research  perhaps  will  determine  the  priority.  In  this 
New  England  region  the  special  rights  in  the  land  which  the 
head  chiefs  appear  to  have  it  seems  need  not  be  considered  other 
than  the  result  of  intrinsic  processes.  From  these  New  England 
tribes  the  Iroquois  seemed  to  have  learned  something. 

The  Iroquois  conquests  and  political  subjection  of  conquered 
groups,  the  establishment  merely  of  hegemony  over  others,  and 
the  adoption  on  subordinate  political  terms  of  still  others  was  a 
late  seventeenth  and  early  eighteenth  century  phenomenon; 
was  facilitated  by  White  encouragement  and  assistance  in  the 
form  of  special  advantages  accorded  in  the  acquisition  of  munitions 
of  war,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  modification  of  the  Iroquois 
racial  stock  through  the  wholesale  adoption  of  captives.  It 
resulted,  furthermore,  in  the  imitation  of  the  Iroquois  concept, 
and  to  some  extent,  the  pattern,  of  political  centralization  by 
tribes  warred  against  by  the  Iroquois. 
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Tribute  taking  by  them  seems  to  have  been  more  systematized, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  New  England  groups  subjected  by  them, 
of  an  exploitative  nature  (in  a  region  where  this  type  of  tribute 
taking  had  been  evolved  by  the  Algonkian  themselves) ;  while  in 
the  case  of  the  politically  less  advanced  Lenape  the  nature  of 
the  tribute  rendered  was  quite  different.  The  appointment  of 
the  office  of  tribute  collectors  must  have  been  devised  after 
the  concept  of  tribute  taking  had  been  evolved;  perhaps  originally 
the  office  was  an  honorary  one  given  to  the  Mohawks,  making 
them  entitled  to  receive,  for  the  confederacy,  the  presents  brought 
by  the  ambassadors  of  foreign  states.  The  office  held  by  Shekal- 
limy  as  supervisor  of  the  Shawnese  (whose  presence  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  was  of  the  nature  of  guests,  paying  nominally  for  their 
occupation  of  the  land),  may  have  been  an  Iroquois  innovation; 
on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  that  it  may  have  been  an  office 
suggested  to  the  Iroquois  by  the  government  of  Pennsylvania, 
whose  Indian  affairs  were  cared  for  at  this  time  by  the  fox, 
Conrad  Weiser.  And,  significantly,  no  social  or  political  dis¬ 
abilities  were  placed  on  adopted  nations  other  than  had  already 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  groups  already  within  the  Iroquois  federation 
whose  disabilities  in  all  probability  were  the  result  of  purely  peace¬ 
able  evolutionary  processes. 

It  would  seem,  indeed,  as  if  the  Iroquois  practice  of  sub¬ 
ordinating  non-adopted  groups  was  a  reflex  of  New  England 
Algonkian  and  of  European  influences,  and  in  the  nature  of  an 
afterthought.  The  Iroquois  idea,  according  to  Morgan,8  who  had 
only  late  tradition,  however,  to  depend  on,  was  to  establish  uni¬ 
versal  peace  through  the  inclusion  of  all  nations  within  the 
federation,  and  the  extermination  of  any  nation  who  refused 
to  join;  their  war  against  the  Eries  and  the  Neutrals  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  stated  as  having  resulted  because  these  tribes  refused 
to  join.  The  war  against  the  Neutrals,  however,  also  was  tradi¬ 
tionally  stated  to  have  been  caused  as  the  result  of  unfair  dealings 
by  that  nation  in  an  intertribal  ball  game.9  The  more  depend¬ 
able  Albany  records10  report  the  Iroquois  as  attributing  the  cause 


*  Morgan,  League,  1904  ed,  p.  S7. 

•  On  the  political  significance  of  international  ball  games  in  aboriginal  North  America  read 
Swanton,  1915. 

••  Wraxall's  Albany  Records. 
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of  their  war  with  the  Miamis  as  the  trespass  of  that  nation  on 
Iroquois  territory  and  the  killing  of  female  beavers — which 
violated  native  American  rules  concerning  the  farming  of  game.11 
The  dealings  of  the  Senecas  with  the  Susquehannocks  evidenced 
anything  but  a  desire  for  a  peaceful  compromise  of  the  out¬ 
standing  difficulties  (whatever  they  might  have  been),  but 
perhaps  the  Senecas  did  not  trust  their  powerful  neighbors,  for 
although  we  hear  much  sentimental  talk  of  the  sacredness  of 
ambassadorial  parties,  and  of  treaties  in  aboriginal  America, 
actual  facts  are  evidence  that  treaties  were  no  more  sacred 
than  the  "scraps  of  paper”  of  modern  Europe,  and  parties  of 
ambassadors  were  often  massacred.  Actual  control  of  the 
Delawares  by  the  Iroquois  was  obtained  only  by  a  collusion  with 
the  Quaker  government  of  Pennsylvania  acting  under  the  advice 
of  their  Moravian  agent,  Weiser,  an  incident  which  is  one  of  the 
most  shameful  in  early  American  history.  Finally,  the  French 
were  continually  inducing  the  young  men,  or  warriors  of  the 
Iroquois,  to  war  against  those  Indians  of  the  Carolinas  who 
were  friendly  to  the  English,  and  the  sachems  were  opposed — 
or  said  they  were — to  this  warfare,  but  could  not  control  their 
young  men  when  furnished  with  French  brandy. 

This  matter  of  the  adoption  of  families  detached  from  some 
foreign  group,  and  the  adoption  of  entire  groups,  may  perhaps 
be  methodologically  associated  with  the  adoption  of  individuals 
— particularly  of  the  adoption  of  prisoners  of  war.  If  we  do  this 
we  have  to  note  the  distinction  that  on  the  northwest  coast 
where  the  institution  of  hereditary  chattel  slavery  existed, 
prisoners  of  war  were  made  members  of  the  slave  class,  and 
their  children  were  slaves;  but  in  the  eastern  woodlands,  among 
the  Iroquois,  Natchez,  etc.,  where  many  prisoners  of  war  when 
not  burned  (sacrificed)  were  adopted  as  members  with  all  the 
privileges  of  freemen  of  the  nation,  many  were  also  kept  as  slaves 
for  the  duration  of  their  lifetime,  their  children,  however,  not 


•  t 

u  As  typical  of  Algonkian  game  preservation  Speck  says  of  the  Ottowa  Valley  Algonkian  • 
“The  game  was  kept  account  of  very  closely,  so  that  the  proprietors  knew  about  how  abundant 
each  kind  of  animal  was,  and  hence  could  regulate  the  killing  so  as  not  to  deplete  the  stock. 
e  .  .  In  certain  districts,  moose,  or  caribou,  were  protected  during  one  year;  in  other  dis¬ 

tricts,  the  next  year.  The  killing  of  game  was  regulated  by  each  family  [for  its  own  family 
hunting  territory]  according  to  its  own  rules.'*  1915,  p.  5;  cf.,  p.  13;  cf.,  Speck,  1923. 
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being  slaves,  the  institution  of  hereditary  slavery  not  here 
existing.  Here  we  have  something  of  a  demonstration,  it  would 
seem  at  first  glance,  of  our  deduction  already  tentatively  offered, 
that  subordination  of  groups  following  conquest  could  not  have 
been  practiced  without  the  conquerors  having  already  evolved 
certain  political  traits.  But  the  cogency  of  this  deduction, 
if  the  above  is  admitted  as  legitimately  comparable  (and  so  it 
may  prove  to  be  after  other  than  American  cultures  are  studied 
with  this  in  mind),  is  weakened  by  the  fact  that  with  at  least 
some  peoples  it  is  very  possible  that  the  institution  of  slavery 
arose  first  in  the  invention  of  new  ways  of  treating  prisoners  of 
war.  We  might  then  tentatively  admit  the  possibility  that 
further  study  may  impair  the  validity  of  our  thesis. 

The  apparent  answer  to  this  objection,  however,  is  that  the 
exploitation  of  slaves  in  primitive  communities  at  least  has 
always  been  an  exploitation  of  individuals  by  individuals,  the 
management  of  a  new  type  of  property,  not  an  affair  which  re¬ 
quired  any  social  mechanism;  the  subjugation  of  defeated  groups, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  something  which  required  a  pre-existing 
mechanism  or  political  organization  through  which  the  con¬ 
querors  could  control  the  others — and  that  under  conditions 
such  as  those  present  in  North  America,  whose  primitiveness 
as  far  as  material  culture  goes  we  have  already  noted. 

The  Myth  of  Absolute  Hostility 

The  type  of  arrangement  we  might  expect  to  find  made  be¬ 
tween  groups  who  had  not  evolved  already  the  type  of  the 
class  state  seems  to  be  exemplified  by  practices  which  persisted 
even  in  the  general  regions  from  which  we  have  collected  our 
evidence  on  conquest.  There  is,  first  of  all,  the  agreement 
made  by  two  tribes  who  have  ceased  warring  with  each  other, 
“that  their  sons  and  daughters  shall  marry  together  and  the 
two  nations  love  one  another  and  become  one  people.”  Dr. 
Speck  calls  my  attention  to  the  prevalence  of  this  article  of 
peace  treaties  among  the  northeastern  Algonkian  of  New 
England;  and  points  out  that  apparently  in  the  case  of  chosen 
individuals  the  symbol  was  exemplified  in  one  or  several  actual 
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marriages;  and  suggests,  moreover,  that  in  this  we  may  find  the 
origin  of  the  remarkable  caste  exogamy  of  the  Natchez.12 

Notes  on  the  adoption  of  weak  tribes  by  strong  ones  are 
abundant.  Tonti  in  his  account  of  the  Taensa,  who  were  appar¬ 
ently  of  the  same  language,  and  much  the  same  in  culture,  as 
the  Natchez,  tells  how: 

The  next  day  a  chief  of  the  Mosopellea,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  his  village, 
had  asked  the  chief  of  the  Tahensa  [for  permission!  to  dwell  with  him,  and 
dwelt  there  with  five  cabins  [of  his  people].  .  .  .»• 

Possibly,  of  course,  the  social  status  of  these  Mosopellea 
became  that  of  the  Taensa  commoners,  but  even  if  such  were  the 
case  it  would  only  show  that  the  already  existing  social  stratifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Taensa  suggested  such  disposition  of  the  adoptees. 
The  Natchez  had  incorporated  several  adopted  nations  of  quite 
different  linguistic  stock — the  Tioux  and  the  Grigra  (both 
Tunican).  The  Tioux  apparently  comprised  two  or  three  of  the 
nine  or  eleven  towns  of  the  Natchez;  the  Grigras  at  least  one;14 
we  have  then  the  fact  that  perhaps  one-fourth  of  the  Natchez 
nation  was  a  minority  speaking  a  language  as  different  from 
that  of  the  nation  in  general,  as  say,  English  is  from  Chinese. 
Perhaps  such  a  large  adoption  of  people  of  Tunican  stock  may 


■»  The  citation  is  from  Lawson,  p.  285,  who  gives  this  as  a  typical  clause  in  the  peace  treaties 
of  North  Carolina  tribes  in  general.  Dr.  Speck  had,  previous  to  my  meeting  this  note  in  Lawson, 
called  my  attention  to  the  prevalence  in  northern  New  England  of  this  type  of  clause,  among 
the  Algonkian  there.  In  that  region  it  was  carried  out  by  actual  marriage  of  a  couple  it  seems, 
sometimes,  and  perhaps  by  more  than  one  marriage;  though  no  doubt  the  idea  was  primarily 
symbolical.  See  F.  G.  Speck,  1916,  p.  35,  n.  2;  Prince,  1898,  p.  372  (describing  the  conclusion  of 
the  Micmac-Passamaquoddy  War);  Rand,  pp.  200-202,  and  Nicolar.  Further  data  on  this  i3 
contained  in  unpublished  notes  of  Dr.  Speck.  When  Champlain  arrived  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
the  Indians  anticipated  and  proposed  a  similar  agreement  so  that  "our  children  will  be  your 
children  and  your  children  our  children.” 

Peaceable  intertribal  relationships  of  the  greatest  intimacy,  of  course,  are  the  typical  rela¬ 
tionships  of  all  the  most  primitive  social  groups;  the  examples  chosen  above  are  taken  in  general 
from  the  region  where  stratification  exists  in  order  to  concentrate  as  far  as  possible  in  given 
areas  our  selection  of  data  rather  than  to  spread  our  study  too  loosely  all  over  the  world  in  the 
approved  style  of  the  comparativists  of  a  former  day.  Howitt,  for  example,  describes  arrange¬ 
ments  devised  by  the  primitive  Australian  tribes  to  meet  the  situation  arising  when  some  one 
in  a  mother-sib  tribe  married  some  one  in  a  father-sib  tribe;  a  situation  the  solving  of  which 
was  necessitated  by  the  frequency  of  intertribal  marriages  and  which  required  the  handling  of 
intricate  details  which  would  tax  the  intelligence  as  well  as  the  patience  of  Job.  (See  Howitt 
1910.) 

«  Swanton,  1911,  p.  262. 

v  Ibid.,  pp.  334-336. 
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account  for  the  fact  that  the  Natchez  language  appears  to  be 
a  Muskogean  language  which  has  become  radically  modified 
by  the  incorporation  of  structural  elements  from  the  Tunican. 
It  was  reported  that  the  Tioux  had  been  classed  as  commoners 
within  the  Natchez  state;  but  they  had  their  separate  villages 
and  their  own  head  chief  and  war  chiefs.  The  Grigras  had  at 
least  their  own  temple — but  it  may  be  that  each  Natchez  town 
had  a  temple.  The  other  available  evidence  on  these  adopted 
groups  indicates  that  whatever  their  social  status,  they  were 
not  exploited  economically,  though  they  were  subject  to  the 
same  payments  for  the  support  of  the  state  that  the  Natchez 
people  themselves  were. 

Du  Pratz  has  the  following  to  say  about  adoption  for  the 
whole  Louisiana — which  included  largely  relatively  demo¬ 
cratically  organized  Muskogean  tribes: 

When  a  nation  is  enfeebled  by  war  it  retires  to  another  which  desires  to 
adopt  it.  Then,  if  one  pursues  the  nation  which  has  retired  to  the  other  it  is 
[the  same  as]  to  declare  war  on  the  adopting  nation.'* 

And  again,  speaking  of  groups  which  feel  too  weak  to  subsist 
alone  amidst  their  enemies  and  who  ask  in  such  case  some 
stronger  nation  to  adopt  them,  he  says  that  this  stronger  nation: 

takes  the  part  of  the  suppliants,  brings  them  to  their  own  homes,  and 
adopts  them  .  .  .  in  order  to  make  only  one  nation  under  a  single  name. «» 

Chiefly  for  the  rather  democratic  Muskogean  groups  is  there 
abundant  evidence  of  the  fusion  of  weak  groups.  The  Quinipissa 
were  first  met  with  in  1682  by  La  Salle;  they  seem  to  have  been 
in  alliance  with  the  Koroa  (Tunican),  and  with  the  Natchez. 
In  1686  Tonti  met  them.  In  1699  Tonti  could  not  find  them. 
He  learned  ultimately,  however,  that  they  had  voluntarily  in¬ 
corporated  themselves  with  the  Mugulasha,  some  miles  above 
their  old  home.  One  of  Tonti’s  companions  reported  to  Sauville 
and  his  report  was  confirmed,  in  part,  by  statements  of  the 


’»  In  Swanton,  1911,  p.  136. 
'•  Ibid,  pp.  279-280. 
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Mugulasha  chief  that  the  Quinipissa  had  become  so  reduced  by 
disease  that  the  Quinipissa  had  indeed  united  with  the  Mugu- 
lasha,  and,  moreover,  because  of  his  fame,  had  accepted  the 
Mugulasha  chief  as  chief  of  the  fused  tribes."5 

In  1699  these  Mugulasha  who  had  absorbed  the  Quinipissa 
were  found  by  Iberville  sharing  the  same  village  with  the  Bayo- 
goula;  but  the  two  tribes  had  separate  chiefs,  temples,  and  hunt¬ 
ing  territories.  The  next  year  Iberville  returned  to  find  that 
the  Bayogoula  had  massacred  their  village  mates  and  had 
called  in  families  of  Acolapissa  and  Tioux  (Tunican!)  to  join 
them  in  occupying  the  vacant  houses.  The  massacre  may  have 
been  due,  we  may  imagine,  to  a  dispute  over  hunting  territories, 
or  to  the  fact  that  while  the  Bayogoulas  were  at  war  with  the 
Houmas,  the  Mugalasha  were  at  peace  with  the  Houmas,  cer¬ 
tainly  a  remarkable  situation  and  liable  to  cause  bitterness.17 

Thirty-nine  years  later  (1739)  an  officer  of  Bienville  in  his 
journal  records  more  curious  information  about  these  tribes. 
The  Bayogoula  and  their  one-time  enemies  along  with  the  Acola¬ 
pissa,  had  so  long  lived  in  adjacent  settlements  that  they  were: 

but  one  and  the  same  nation  in  different  settlements  and  may  all  be  classed 
as  Colapissas,  the  first  two  being  distinct  in  but  one  respect — in  that  their 
chiefs  are  [known  to  bel  great-grandsons,  the  one  of  a  Houmas,  the  other 
of  a  Bayogoulas,  the  which  accounts  for  their  preserving  these  [tribal]  names 
although  the  original  tribes  have  long  been  extinct  [blended]. 

Other  evidence  indicates  that  the  Bayogoula  were  absorbed, 
first,  by  the  Acolapissa;  then  the  Houma  entered  the  melting 
pot.18 

These  same  Acolapissas  had  previously  a  less  successful  experi¬ 
ment.  The  Natchitoches  (Caddoan)  had  suffered  a  failure  of 
their  crops,  and  taking  the  advice  of  the  French,  moved  east¬ 
ward  over  the  Mississippi  and  took  up  their  residence  with  the 
Acolapissas,  living  in  a  separate  village  nearby  but,  no  doubt, 
sharing  the  Acolapissa  territories  as  guests  or  adoptees.  Twelve 
years  later  the  French  desired  that  the  Natchitoches  return  to 


*»  Ibid.,  p.  276. 

«•  Ibid.,  pp.  278-279. 
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their  old  site;  for  some  reason  or  other  the  Acolapissas,  before 
their  guests  could  leave,  attacked  them,  killing  seventeen,  and 
taking  captive  fifty  women  and  girls — this  capture  perhaps  being 
their  object.  About  this  time  the  Acolapissa  had  also  residing 
proximate  to  them  another  smaller  tribe,  the  Tangipahoa.19 

In  1721  Charlevoix,  and  in  1727,  Poisson,  found  the  Koroa 
and  Yazoo  (both  Tunican),  and  the  Ofo  (Siouxan)  living  together 
either  in  one  village  or  in  proximate  villages.90 

Although  these  above  examples  are  drawn  largely  from  the 
period  when  European  diseases  were  devastating  the  native  popu¬ 
lations,  there  is  no  indication  other  than  that  the  method  and 
spirit  represented  were  other  than  indigenous.  The  adoption 
of  the  two  Tunican  groups  by  the  Natchez,  for  example,  ante¬ 
dated  White  contact,  and  the  adoption  of  the  Mesopellea  by 
the  Taensa  took  place  at  the  very  time  the  first  white  men  since 
De  Sota  came  with  their  Pandora’s  box. 

The  Natchez  themselves  were  later  taken  into  the  Creek 
confederacy  as  a  member  tribe  on  equal  terms  with  the  others. 

This  adoption  of  tribes  of  radically  different  speech  by  others 
is  a  phenomenon  widespread  in  North  America,  and  the  examples 
might  be  multiplied  here.  The  inclusion  of  an  Athabascan 
band  as  a  unit  in  the  Kiowa  tribal  circle  of  bands  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  (Kiowa  Apache),  and  in  the  case  of  the  con¬ 
federation  of  disparate  groups — that  of  the  inclusion  of  an 
Algonkian  tribe  in  the  Huron-Iroquois  confederation,  and  of 
the  association  of  the  Athabascan  Sarcee  with  the  Algonkian 
Blackfoot.  Political  or  other  disabilities  attached  to  such 
adoptions  only  exceptionally,  and  that  only  where  social  stratifi¬ 
cation  had  already  evolved  within  the  adopting  group.  It  is  there¬ 
fore  evident  that  sociologists  have,  at  times,  put  an  unwarranted 
emphasis  on  the  significance  of  consciousness  of  kind  as  a  neces- 
sary  preliminary  to  association;  and  that  the  Ratzenhofer-Small 
community  of  interests  is  chiefly  what  impels  toward  associa¬ 
tion.  This  becomes  clearer  still  when  we  put  over  against  the 
fact  of  the  widespread  association  of  groups  widely  different 
in  race  and  language  and  sometimes  also  in  culture  generally, 


•’Ibid.,  pp.  280-284. 
•’Ibid.,  p.  331. 
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the  equally  widespread  fact  of  the  same  peoples  being  bitterly 
hostile  to  other  peoples  of  their  own  language,  race,  etc.  Note 
that  the  Iroquois  who  adopted  the  Siouxan  Tutelo  and  were 
intimately  associated  with  the  Algonkian  Mahickans,  while 
also  warring  on  other  Algonkians  and  adopting  the  Iroquoian 
Tuscarora,  exterminated  the  Iroquoian  Eries  and  Neutrals, 
and  completely  broke  the  Hurons  and  Susquehannocks.  The 
Tunican  Tioux  and  Grigras  were  associated  with  the  Natchez; 
they  could  as  well  have  left,  and  joined  the  Tunica  tribe  of  their 
own  culture;  but  when  some  families  of  the  Tioux  finally  did 
withdraw  we  find  them  joining  the  radically  different  Bayogoula. 
The  Natchez  and  Taensa,  of  one  culture  and  language,  were 
bitter  enemies,  respectively  allied  with  a  diversity  of  other  tribes. 
It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  of  the  social  and  political  co¬ 
operation  between  tribes  in  North  America  has  been  between 
tribes  of  almost  identical  culture;  but  is  this  not  apparently  due 
to  the  fact  that  tribes  of  kindred  culture  are  virtually  always 
territorially  contiguous,  and,  therefore,  most  likely  to  establish 
a  community  of  interest?  Contiguous  tribes,  even  of  the  same 
culture,  may  fall  into  hostilities,  but  then  territorial  contiguity 
determines  largely  their  association  for  offense  and  defense  with 
other  tribes. 

The  whole  of  our  sociological  generalizations  in  this  field 
insofar  as  they  are  used  as  principles  of  historical  interpretation 
so  often  fail  to  take  account  of  the  actual  data  illustrating 
the  workings  of  “the  mind  of  primitive  man.”  The  aboriginal 
North  American  would  seem  to  have  been  less  culture-conscious 
than  the  modern  American.  Cultural  differences  exhibited  by 
adopted  and  foreign  groups  seem  not  to  have  particularly  irri¬ 
tated  him,  and  he  was  always  eager  for  the  new  ideas  which  the 
foreigner  could  offer  him.  Cultural  differences  seem  not  to  have 
interfered  with  the  establishment  of  sufficient  community 
interests  to  permit  the  establishment  of  abundant  and  effective 
co-operation;  in  fact,  the  consciousness  of  culture,  or  cultural 
self-consciousness,  seems  not  to  have  yielded  any  determinate 
interests.  There  were  no  associations  with  purposes  or  emotional 
content  comparable  to  that  of  the  modern  Ku  Klux  Klan  (in 
its  attitude  to  negroes,  Jews,  and  Catholics),  or  to  that  of  the 
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various  Americanization  committees,  and  there  were  no  medicine 
men  pointing  out  the  desirability  for  establishing  within  the 
state  of  some  drab  and  unvariegated  uniformity  of  behavior. 
Thus,  when  an  adopted  group  of  distinct  language  is  found, 
we  find  its  language  being  inherited  as  a  thing  to'  be  preserved 
according  to  whatever  rule  of  inheritance  prevails  in  the  group. 
Thus  the  Kiowa-Apache  have  preserved  their  language  within 
the  local  group  through  patrilineal  inheritance.  The  Tutelo 
among  the  Iroquois,  and  the  Natchez  among  the  Creeks  inter¬ 
married  thoroughly  with  their  associates,  but  the  language  de¬ 
scended  matrilineally,  and  so,  through  two  hundred  years  of 
racial  and  cultural  assimilation  the  Natchez  language  was 
inherited  and  preserved  by  the  bi-lingual  children  of  Natchez 
mothers.21 

The  general  conception  of  the  absolute  hostility  of  primitive 
groups  which  gave  rise  in  the  mind  of  Gumplowitz  to  the  con¬ 
quest  thesis  is  still  so  inimical  to  scientific  treatment  of  data 
from  primitive  groups  that  we  must  make  note  of  some  further 
facts  of  significance  for  our  study.  No  one  has  ever  been  able  to 
find  evidence  for  the  existence  of  any  primitive  group  which 
did  not  thoroughly  appreciate  the  full  value  of  whatever  inter¬ 
tribal  trade  their  economy  made  possible,  and  always  some  has 
been  possible.  Trade  relationships  imply,  or  create,  a  com¬ 
munity  of  interests.  To  facilitate  trade  international  languages 
or  lingua  francas  are  used.  Throughout  eastern  North  Carolina 
the  Tuscarora  language  was  so  used.  Lawson  observed  that 
powerful  nations  scorned  to  trade  or  treat  with  lesser  ones,  in 
the  Carolinas,  save  in  their  own  language,  “which  serves  for 
the  lingua  franca  of  the  country  [and]  with  which  we  travel 
or  deal.”  His  reason  for  the  cause  of  a  lingua  franca  may  hold 
for  the  Carolinas,  but  would  then  be  very  exceptional.  In  the 
greater  Louisiana  region  Mobilian  was  the  international  tongue, 
and  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  political  prestige  of  the  Mobilians 
can  account  for  the  fact.  In  Virginia  Occaneechi  was  the  lan- 


“  The  reaction  to  head-flattening  on  the  Northwest  Coast  suggests  an  exception  to  the 
above — particularly  that  among  the  Chinook;  but  this  reaction  apparently  is  merely  a  reaction 
to  the  slavery  of  the  region,  and  comparable  to  our  own  reaction  to  dark  skins  wherever  found. 
A.  C.  Parker  offers  some  observations  on  culture  consciousness  among  the  Iroquois  which 
may  be  considered  here. 
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guage  used,  probably  because  of  a  one-time  cultural  superiority 
over  the  Algonkian  of  the  region.  In  the  Plains  the  sign  language 
was  a  specially  created  international  language.  In  the  Columbia 
region  a  jargonized  Chinook  was  the  trade  language,  probably 
because  of  the  trade  supremacy  of  the  Chinookan  tribes.” 

The  Place  of  the  Ascendant  Individual 

The  stages  through  which  passed  in  the  course  of  their  develop¬ 
ment  the  mechanisms  of  subjugation — the  organizational  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  conquering  state — in  the  case  of  each  separate 
state  were  probably  different,  and  no  unilateral  scheme  seems 
adequate  to  account  for  them.  Partly  because  in  their  develop¬ 
ment  the  part  played  by  the  “great  man,”  the  forceful,  domi¬ 
neering  personality,  looms  large,  a  part  which  too  many  sociolo¬ 
gists  have  of  late  years  minimized;  but  which  in  the  light  of  our 
new  knowledge  of  the  psychophysical  differences  among  men, 
of  the  nature  of  invention  and  the  diffusion  of  inventions,  will 
find  its  proper  place  in  adequate  analyses  of  the  social  process. 
All  of  this  the  following  notes  will  illuminate: 

In  New  England  the  tribal  chiefs  and  the  band  chiefs  under 
them  were  genuine  autocrats,  their  actual  power,  however, 
depending  on  their  ability  to  command  respect  and  acquiescence; 
“if  he  was  brave,  eloquent,  and  cunning,  he  might  exercise  a  sway 
approaching  to  the  despotic;  but  if  he  was  deficient  in  these  his 
dignity  was  despised  and  his  orders  indifferently  obeyed .”  The 
king,  however,  generally  acted  in  conformity  with  the  will  of 
the  people,  and  he  would  call  together  a  council  composed  of 
“his  nobles,  and  such  as  he  esteemed  for  wisdom,”  whose  advice 
he  would  ask;  but  if  he  had  the  force  and  ability  to  dare  it  he 
could  act  contrary  to  the  advice  of  council;  and  if  he  did  so 
his  orders  were  obeyed  “with  at  least  a  seeming  alacrity.”23 


*>  See  Lawson,  Beverly,  and  Swanton  (1911). 

*»  De  Forest,  p.  30.  C/.,  p.  34,  where  a  national  assembly  is  called  “to  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  nation  to  the  war.” 

Mather  (v.  6,  Sec.  3)  discloses  in  the  incidents  that  he  narrates  that  the  native  chiefs  looked 
with  disdain  upon  the  officials  of  the  Puritan  democracy  who  were  so  dependent  on  the  popular 
will.  These  generally  opposed  the  spread  of  Christianity  to  their  nations  for  fear  that  it  would 
stimulate  their  people  to  imitate  the  democratic  institutions  linked  up  with  the  Puritan  religion. 
The  band  chiefs  exercised  chiefly  authority  within  the  limits  of  their  band. 
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This  dependence  of  the  actual  power  of  an  autocrat,  or  other 
ruler,  who  has  a  certain  freedom  of  action,  upon  his  personal 
qualities  is  exhibited,  of  course,  even  in  the  case  of  such  auto¬ 
crats  as  the  Czar  of  Russia;  and  the  power  of  our  own  President 
varies  with  the  personality  of  the  incumbent  of  the  presidential 
office.  Among  the  Algonkian  of  Virginia  we  know  too  little 
of  the  social  organization  to  know  if  the  king  was  as  unlimited 
constitutionally  as  with  those  of  New  England;  what  we  have 
already  noted  of  Powhatan,  however,  shows  that  a  forceful 
personality  there  could  become  a  creator  of  things  new  and 
significant.  His  high-handedness,  and  his  masterly  and  ruthless 
welding  of  his  empire  into  a  unity  stands  comparison  with  the 
work  of  the  great  men  of  Asiatic  history.  No  doubt  Dagona- 
widah  and  Hiawatha  (Hayowentha),  the  two  great  leaders  to 
whom  the  New  York  Iroquois  attribute  the  organization  of 
their  great  confederacy,  and  who,  no  doubt,  were  historical 
characters,  were  men  such  as  Powhatan,  but  whose  tactics,  of 
course,  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  republican  milieu,  and  whose 
motives  were  less  selfish  perhaps.  Powhatan  went  far  beyond 
the  others  of  his  race  in  New  England  in  that  he  applied  telesis 
to  the  development  of  his  empire,  and  modified  the  simple  over¬ 
lordship  scheme  which  prevailed  in  the  north.  In  the  matter 
of  preferment  of  his  sons  we  do  not  know,  of  course,  to  what 
extent  he  was  utilizing  elements  already  present  in  the  social 
organization  of  his  group;  certain  it  is,  however,  in  the  case 
of  Powhatan,  in  this  and  other  matters  telic,  that,  as  Maine  puts 
it- — a  writer  who  was  methodologically  many  steps  in  advance 
of  his  contemporaries  and  of  many  who  have  written  since: 

Nothing  in  law  springs  entirely  from  a  sense  of  convenience.  There  are 
always  certain  ideas  existing  antecedently  on  which  the  sense  of  convenience 
works,  and  of  which  it  can  do  no  more  than  form  some  new  combinations, 

•  •  .*4 


The  king  of  a  Tsimshian  tribe,  to  judge  from  the  Tsimshian  tales  which  appear  really  to  paint 
an  accurate  picture  of  Tsimshian  life,  also  appear  to  have  been  dependent  (except  in  matters 
of  intertribal  potlatching)  on  no  council  save  whatever  group  they  might  chose  to  call  together 
for  advice;  and  could  reject  the  advice  even  of  all  the  old  men  of  their  nation  and  act  contrary 
to  it,  getting  the  obedience  of  their  people  anyway.  (See  Boas,  1916.) 

*<  Maine,  1870,  p.  233. 
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Northward  of  Powhatan,  in  Maryland,  a  special  honoring  of 
sons  within  the  scheme  of  a  matrilineal  reckoning  such  as  found 
far  away  among  the  Natchez  seems  to  have  been  diffused,  and, 
no  doubt,  Powhatan  had  been  influenced  by  it  or  such  prefer¬ 
ment  existed  within  his  own  social  organization  and  he  de¬ 
veloped  it  still  further. 

The  matter  of  military  organization  is  one  particularly  relevant 
to  any  discussion  of  state  origins  and  conquest;  and  the  data 
at  hand  for  North  America,  while  it  shows  the  dependence  of 
the  leader  on  his  cultural  background,  evidences  also  the  presence 
of  the  innovator’s  modeling. 

We  have  already  made  reference  to  the  hiring  by  Powhatan 
of  mercenary  troops,  in  dealing  with  the  Chickahomines.  Else¬ 
where  also  we  read  of  his  so  hiring  troops,  paying  them  in  copper 
apparently  out  of  his  personal  funds.  We  hear  too  of  the  chief 
of  Paspahegh  (on  the  James  River),  a  subject  of  Powhatan, 
hiring  fourteen  or  fifteen  other  head  chiefs,  each  for  a  plate  of 
copper- — much  valued  in  this  region  and  widely  diffused  in  all 
the  southeast — to  assist  him  in  a  projected  attack  on  the  English 
settlement.33 

This  aboriginal  North  American  hiring  of  mercenary  troops — 
a  fact  which  would  surprise  Morgan  if  he  were  now  with  us 
- — is  reported  also  from  the  far-away  Columbia  River. 

There,  says  Curtis: 

An  unusual  .  .  .  arrangement  was  occasionally  made  between  the 

Chinookan  tribes  on  the  river  and  the  Klickitat.  The  Chinook  were  not  fond 
of  war  [being  too  busy  trading]  so  a  Klickitat  war-party — its  size  dependent 
on  the  amount  of  remuneration  offered — was  hired  to  meet  the  enemy.  The 
villagers  so  punished  would  perhaps  hire  a  band  of  the  same  soldiers  of  fortune 
to  prosecute  a  campaign  of  retaliation. >s 

These  Klickitat  were  more  of  the  Plateau  culture,  and  cruder 
than  the  Chinook,  hunters  rather  than  fishers,  trading  skins 
and  such  to  the  Chinook  in  return  for  some  of  the  great  hundred- 
pound  baskets  of  dried  salmon  which  the  Chinook  sold  to  all 
comers. 


*»  Strachey,  p.  104. 

“Curtis,  v.  8,  The  Chinook,  p.  91. 
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In  New  England,  as  Speck  very  justly  claims  in  his  1917 
writing  on  wampum  functions,  there  had  been  evolved  the 
first  war  risk  insurance  on  our  continent,  and  this  applied  to  the 
use  of  mercenary  troops.  Ninigret,  king  of  the  Nehantics,  to 
avenge  murders  of  his  people  by  a  Long  Island  group  under  the 
chief  Ascassasotic  “commanded  hostilities  against  them,”  and 
“hired  warriors  from  the  Pocomtoks,  the  Mohawks,  and  the 
Wampanoags  .  .  Later,  to  the  English,  Ninigret,  denying 

that  any  Pequots  dwelt  permanently  with  him,  said  he  had  merely 
hired  some,  paying  Wampum,  to  fight  against  Ascassasotic, 
paying  them  in  addition  to  their  wages,  a  certain  sum  to  their 
relatives  in  case  any  should  be  killed.  Elsewhere  we  hear  of  the 
hiring  of  Mohawks,  and  of  other  Algonkians.27  This  may  be 
compared  with  Tsimshian  data,  where  we  learn  that  the  organizer 
of  a  war  party — which  on  the  northwest  coast  was  often  a  profit¬ 
able  slave  raid — even  if  it  be  the  king,  must  indemnify  the  rela¬ 
tives  of  the  slain;  in  meeting  such  obligations  one  tribal  king 
became  impoverished,  and  his  people  moved  the  site  of  their 
village  and  left  him  behind,  lonely  sovereign  over  the  empty 
shore.28 

In  all  North  America  there  was  a  certain  amount  of  differentia¬ 
tion  of  functions  between  the  members  of  a  war  party;  and  in 
the  abundant  religious  ceremonial  of  our  area  there  was 
familiarity  of  the  idea  of  regimentation.  Powhatan,  and  his 
Floridian  counterpart,  Holata  Outina  (“King  of  many  Kings”), 
however,  offer  the  two  examples  available  of  chiefs  who  had, 
no  doubt,  partly  as  the  result  of  individual  genius,  evolved 
splendidly  and  elaborately  organized  armies;  all  of  which,  of 
course,  is  quite  apart  from  anything  suggesting  accultration 
of  European  ideas.  In  Florida  we  are  offered  an  interesting 
contrast.  Saturiwa,  king  of  one  of  the  Timucua  groups,  is  so 
described  as  he  comes  to  meet  the  French: 

The  king  was  accompanied  by  seven  or  eight  hundred  men — handsome, 
strong,  well-made  and  active  fellows — the  best  trained  and  swiftest  of  his 


”  Speck,  1917,  p.  61.  See  De  Forest,  pp.  34  24S.  This  data  is  for  164S  and  1654,  before 
white  influences  had  seriously  affected  the  Mohawks. 

•*  Boas,  1916;  see  the  interpretative  note*. 
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force,  all  under  arms  as  if  on  a  military  expedition.  Before  him  marched 
fifty  youths,  with  javelins  or  spears,  and  behind  these  and  next  to  himself, 
were  twenty  pipers,  who  produced  wild  noise  without  musical  harmony  or 
regularity*  but  only  blowing  away  with  all  their  might,  each  trying  to  be 
loudest[?L  .  .  .  On  his  right  hand  limped  his  soothsayer,  and  on  his 

left  was  his  chief  councillor,  without  which  two  personages  he  never  proceeded 
on  any  matter  whatever.  But  when  Saturiwa  went  to  war,  his  men  preserved 
no  order,  but  went  along  one  after  another,  just  as  it  happened.  On  the 
contrary,  his  enemy,  Holata  Outina  [another  Timucuan  king  or  emperor], 
whose  name  as  I  now  remember  means  “King  of  Many  Kings,”  and  who 
was  much  more  powerful  than  he  (Saturiwa)  as  regards  both  wealth  and  the 
number  of  his  subjects,  used  to  march  with  regular  ranks,  like  an  organized 
army;  himself  marching  in  the  middle  of  the  whole  force,  painted  red.  On  the 
wings  or  horns  of  his  order  of  march  were  his  young  men,  the  swiftest  of 
whom,  also  painted  red,  acted  as  advance  guards  and  scouts  for  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  enemy.  .  .  .  And  as  we  make  use  of  trumpets  and  drums  in  our 

armies  to  promulgate  orders,  so  they  have  heralds,  who  by  cries  of  certain 
sorts  direct  them  to  halt  or  to  advance,  or  to  attack,  or  to  perform  any  other 
military  duty.  .  .  .  For  encamping  they  are  arranged  in  squads  of  ten 

[another  author  says  six]  each,  the  bravest  men  being  put  in  squads  by  them¬ 
selves.  When  the  chief  has  chosen  the  place  of  encampment  for  the  night, 
in  open  fields  or  woods,  and  after  he  has  eaten  and  is  established  by  himself, 
the  quartermasters  place  ten  of  these  bravest  men  in  a  circle  around  him. 
About  ten  paces  outside  this  circle  is  placed  another  line  of  twenty  squads; 
at  twenty  yards  further  another  of  forty  squads,  and  so  on,  increasing  the 
number  and  distance  of  these  lines  according  to  the  size  of  the  army.”*' 

It  is  quite  possible  that  the  Aurignacian  "cave-men”  of 
Europe,  about  twenty-five  thousand  years  ago  or  more,  were 
agriculturists;  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America  was,  till 
the  arrival  of  Europeans  not  long  since,  without  agriculture. 
With  this  comparison  in  mind  we  can  begin  to  imagine  how  far 
back  in  the  culture-history  of  Europe  it  may  be  that  we  shall 
have  to  place  the  institutions  here  evidenced  for  stone-age 
North  America. 

*»  Some  Frenchmen  tried  to  impress  some  Tasmanians  by  playing  them  European  music, 
including  the  Marseillaise.  The  natives  detested  it,  but  courteously  sat  through  it;  then  showed 
the  Europeans  what  they  thought  was  really  interesting  music.  Of  course,  too,  in  modern  jazz, 
we  new  Americans  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  piping  of  Saturiwa ’s  pipers. 

»»  C/.,  supra,  p.  00,  n.  0. 

»  Swanton  1922  pp.  376-378  (Le  Moyne,  1574).  For  Powhatan’s  organization,  see  Strachey, 
pp.  50-51 ;  Beverly  p.  150.  Both  Powhatan  and  Holata  Outina  had  evolved  methods  of  attack, 
and  the  relief  of  fatigued  by  fresh  troops,  etc.,  which  are  very  similar,  and  perhaps  evidence  of 
diffusion. 
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PART  II 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ORIGIN 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  HEREDITARY  CHIEFSHIP 

Theories  which  rely  solely  either  on  historical  data  or  on 
culture  analyses,  or  on  deductions  made  solely  from  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  man  in  an  environment  of  culture,  are  apparently 
inadequate  to  explain  the  origin  of  social  stratification.  Else¬ 
where,  however,  the  writer  has  in  part  indicated  and  followed 
a  line  of  investigation,1  also  already  led  up  to  above,  which  he 
believes  affords  a  tenable  hypothesis  of  origins,  basically  psy¬ 
chological;  the  supporting  data  is  readily  accessible,  and  is 
abundant  from  both  the  North  American  and  from  other  culture 
areas.  Through  this  the  rise  of  social  classes  is  considered  ex¬ 
plainable  from  the  development  of  the  single  office  of  the  civil 
chiefship,  and  the  development  of  this  office  is  caused  primarily 
by  the  assertiveness  and  acquisitiveness  generation  after  genera¬ 
tion  of  ascendant  individuals  who  create,  for  themselves,  dis¬ 
tinguishing  and  power-giving  prerogatives. 

Our  basic  evidence  is  derived  from  the  data  on  the  societies 
of  animals  other  than  man  (and  we  are  thereby  enabled  to  get 
behind  human  culture  to  "original  man”);  animals  with  whom 
man,  it  must  be  conceded,  is  virtually  identical  in  fundamental 
innate  psychic  tendencies.  The  working  of  these  fundamental 
tendencies,  in  both  animal  and  human  groups,  n;  ekes  inevitable 
{and  necessary  for  a  social  life),  the  ascendancy  of  the  leader  and 
the  creation  by  him  of  an  office  for  himself;  the  functions  pertaining 
to  the  office,  which  make  it  an  office  and  himself  a  leader,  and  which 
are  not  existent  antecedently  to  the  office  and,  therefore,  not  a  cause 


•  Mac  Leod  1923  (2). 
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of  its  origin,  are  in  their  inception,  the  creation  of  the  ascendant 
individual  himself. 

The  investigations  of  the  past  century  among  the  cultureless 
vertebrates  (we  are  not  concerned  with  the  insects,  who  are  of  a 
quite  different  set  of  categories),  have  established  among  them 
the  facts  of  private  property,  communal  property,  and  chiefship. 

Petrucci,  summarizing  a  long  series  of  careful  observations, 
writes  of  a  fish,  the  stickleback — to  begin  with  one  of  the  types 
further  removed  from  man: 

These  facts  show  a  series  of  very  interesting  phenomena.  In  the  canton¬ 
ment  of  the  stickleback,  which  chooses  a  special  residence  which  he  main¬ 
tains  and  where  he  does  not  permit  any  other  to  approach  without  combat, 
we  find  the  fact  of  individual  property  all  the  more  notable  in  that  it  is  realized 
in  the  bosom  of  the  colony.  The  stickleback,  in  effect,  constitutes  a  tribe. 
Uniting  against  a  common  enemy,  they  attack  as  a  troop;  the  individuals 
[then]  associate,  forgetting  their  rivalries.  .  .  .  On  the  other  hand,  the 

competition  of  individuals  [in  peace  times]  is  very  pronounced.  Predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  fact  of  association  is  not  sufficiently  established  to  prevail  over 
individual  activity.  This  activity  is  not  grounded  on  the  necessities  of  the 
group  except  when  great  violence  threatens  the  colony;  when  this  menace 
disappears  the  interests  of  the  individuals  are  reasserted.  The  individual 
strongly  maintains  his  independence  within  the  collective  organization  which 
is  yet  indefinite.  He  chooses  a  retreat  which  he  appropriates  and  which  he 
defends  with  force,  thus  realizing  a  fact  of  individual  property.  He  seeks  to 
establish  his  authority  over  the  whole  colony,  and  his  individual  activity  is 
manifested  by  the  numerous  combats  which  are  habitual  to  him.  Predomi¬ 
nance  of  the  individual  over  the  group  tendency  is  such  that  outside  the  family 
Organization,  property  is  individual  in  form.  This  predominance  is  an  inver¬ 
sion  of  that  among  certain  hymenoptera  where  the  form  is  collective.  .  .  . 

It  is  a  fact  of  individual  property  rudimentary  in  form  and  realized  simply 
by  occupation.  A  series  of  such  possessions  co-exist  within  the  group.  Never¬ 
theless,  a  new  fact  arises  with  the  union  of  all  individuals  and  the  obliteration 
of  the  rivalries  which  precede  the  appearance  of  an  enemy.  The  group  so 
conducts  itself  that  there  is  realized  the  fact  of  collective  property  based 
upon  a  series  of  individual  ownerships,  by  the  possession  of  an  area  more  or 
less  defined  in  which  the  presence  of  a  stranger  is  not  tolerated.' 


*  Petrucci,  pp.  301-302. 
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Brehm,  for  the  monkeys,  noted  similarly  instructive  phe¬ 
nomena: 

A  few  of  the  species  live  in  isolation;  but  most  of  them  gather  in  large 
groups,  and  each  group  chooses  a  more  or  less  fixed  abode.  When  the  troop 
has  selected  the  place  where  it  is  to  remain,  the  real  life  of  the  monkey  com¬ 
mences,  with  its  pleasure,  distractions,  disputes,  needs,  and  miseries.  The 
strongest  male  of  the  tribe  establishes  himself  as  the  chieftain  and  guide.  He 
does  not  acquire  this  dignity  by  the  choice  of  the  others,  but  only  by  force  of 
struggles  and  combats  with  other  old  males,  his  rivals.  The  longest  teeth 
and  the  strongest  arms  decide  the  victory  among  monkeys.  .  .  .  Who¬ 

ever  does  not  submit  willingly  is  compelled  to  submit  by  force,  so  that  the 
power  which  appertains  to  the  strongest  and  wisest  individual  is  that  which 
has  the  longest  canines.  The  chief  exacts  absolute  obedience,  and  always  gets  it. 
.  .  .  When  the  colony  becomes  too  large,  a  part  becomes  detached  under 

the  leadership  of  another  male  who  thinks  himself  strong  enough  to  resist 
the  chieftain.  Then  begins  a  new  quarrel  for  the  command  of  the  new  troop. 
The  chief,  or  leader,  suitably  performs  his  function.  The  esteem  which  he 
acquires  excites  his  self-conceit,  and  gives  him  a  certain  superiority  which  denies 
to  subordinates  the  things  favorable  to  him.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  chief 
for  the  safety  of  all — and  he  is  the  most  circumspect  of  the  band,  turns  his  atten¬ 
tion  without  stop  in  all  directions;  his  mistrust  extends  to  all,  and  he  nearly 
always  discovers  in  time  the  danger  which  threatened  his  tribe. > 


In  the  matter  of  the  size  of  groups  of  monkeys,  or  apes,  we 
meet  with  a  variety  of  phenomena,  the  conditions  being  much 
the  same  as  those  which  condition  the  groupings  of  the  greatest 
of  apes- — Homo  A  Espinas  observes: 

Monkeys  live  either  in  limited  families  or  in  large  bands.  The  reason 
for  this  difference  cannot  be  explained  without  a  profound  study  of  the  habits 
of  each  species  and  of  the  foundation  species — if  the  theory  of  Darwin  is  to  be 
admitted.  Perhaps  in  other  times  and  in  more  favorable  circumstances  some 
species  were  social;  for  example,  gorillas,  which  inhabit  the  forest  continually 
traversed  by  numerous  black  tribes  [of  Homo]  live  in  seclusion  or  in  small 
families.  The  chimpanzee  [of  similar  habitat]  appears  to  form  groups  more 


>  Cited  in  Posada,  pp.  285-286. 

« Homo  sapiens,  divested  of  his  socially  inherited  culture,  would  by  a  naturalist  from  Mars, 
find  his  proper  classification  among  the  anthropoids.  His  present  isolation  at  the  top  of  the 
ilass-room  charts  is  merely  an  harmless  bit  of  vanity. 
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or  less  extensive  according  to  the  degree  of  security  enjoyed.  One  species 
-—the  indigenous  sako — form  groups  of  several  couples  [or  monogamous 
families]  and  inhabits  the  most  retired  part  of  the  forest,  five  or  six  huts  of 
foliage  being  found  on  the  same  tree. 

Lesser  groups  of  chimpanzees  have  been  observed  to  come 
together  temporarily  for  tribal  meetings  of  some  sort,  probably 
merely  for  amusement,  the  assemblage  numbering  fifty  or  more, 
and  “diverting  themselves  with  joyous  cries  and  in  beating 
the  drum  upon  the  trunks  of  trees. ”s 

Hudson  generalizes — principally,  however,  from  data  on  dogs 
and  cattle — to  the  effect  that: 

Among  mammals  the  instinct  of  one  and  all  is  to  lord  it  over  the  others, 
with  the  result  that  the  one  more  powerful  or  domineering  gets  the  mastery, 
to  keep  it  thereafter  as  long  as  he  can.  The  lower  animals  are,  in  this  respect, 
very  much  like  us,  and  in  all  kinds  that  are  at  all  fierce  tempered,  the  mastery 
of  one  over  all,  and  of  a  few  under  him  over  all  the  others,  is  most  salutary; 
indeed  it  is  inconceivable  that  they  should  be  able  to  exist  together  under  any 
other  system. 

For  the  pampas  dogs  he  noted: 

Their  quarrels  are  incessant,  but  when  a  fight  begins  the  head  of  the  pack, 
as  a  rule,  rushes  to  the  spot,  whereupon  the  fighters  separate  and  march  off  in 
separate  directions,  or  else  cast  themselves  down  and  deprecate  their  tyrant's 
wrath  with  abject  gestures  or  whines. 

He  noted  also  that 

from  the  formost  in  power  down  to  the  weakest  there  is  a  graduation  of 
authority.  The  “will  to  power”  of  the  weakest  could  be  expressed  only 
in  persecuting  any  of  the  pack  which  might  be  sick  or  dying.« 

In  the  above  facts  it  is  easy  to  see  that  there  is  a  fundamental 
psychological  difference  between  the  chiefship  of  a  large  group 


«  In  Posada,  pp.  280,  286. 
*  Hudson,  p.  604. 
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which  contains  many  adults  and  the  headship  of  a  mere  family; 
the  difference  lying  principally  in  the  different  ways  in  which 
one  comes  by  the  positions.  It  is  well  to  recognize  this  distinction 
between  the  father  (or  the  mother)  of  a  family,  and  the  chief 
of  a  band  of  families  whose  position  comes  to  him  not  through 
parenthood  but  through  competition. 

The  chief  of  an  animal  group  fills  an  office  whose  functions 
are,  like  the  position,  designed  by  himself.  His  position  is 
obtained  by  self-assertion,  and  its  attainment  requires  superiority 
in  face-to-face  physical  contest  with  rival  aspirants  to  the  same 
office,  contests  which  are  neither  merely  physical  nor  merely 
psychic — they  could  not  be  merely  one  or  the  other — and  which 
need  not  break  out  into  overt  fighting;  an  animal  chief  need  not 
sink  his  teeth  into  every  one  of  his  group,  but  only  into  those 
whom  a  whole  series  of  selective  combats  have  selected  as  his 
rivals.  We  are  handicapped,  of  course,  in  attempting  to  learn 
to  what  extent  animals,  in  a  group,  are  conscious  of  the  value 
of  the  functions  of  their  chief  (who  is  a  “circumspect”  boss  and 
a  leader,  and  judge,  after  a  fashion);  to  what  extent,  say,  they 
subordinate  themselves  to  him  as  a  leader  rather  than  as  a  boss. 
In  the  more  primitive  and  more  advanced  groups  of  Homo 
known  to  us,  however,  the  chief  is  recognized  as  a  valuable 
servitor  of  the  group  as  well  as  a  superordinated  individual. 
But  in  both  animal  and  human  groups  the  office  is  obtained  by 
virtue  of  self-assertion  successful  by  virtue  of  a  psychophysical 
superiority.  Among  human  groups  the  expression  of  the  superior 
potentialities  of  the  ambitious  and  successful  leader,  however, 
proceeds  in  the  midst  of  a  social  environment  which  makes  the 
contest  between  ambitious  individuals  subserve  the  interests 
of  the  community,  as  a  whole,  more  immediately  and  com¬ 
pletely  than  does  fundamentally  the  same  process  among  the 
animals  below  man  (including,  certainly,  the  animal  whose 
progeny  men  are).  The  institution  of  blood  revenge  universal 
among  men  forbids  serious  physical  combat  between  members 
of  the  same  human  group;  the  relative  physical  prowess  of 
aspirants  for  leadership  then  is  determined  in  hostilities  against 
other  groups,  principally.  Prolonged  deliberations  preceding 
action,  and  planning  action,  are  typical  of  man,  who  alone  among 
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the  animals  has  developed  speech  to  the  point  where  such  are  pos¬ 
sible,  make  for  the  prestige  of  that  one  of  a  group  who  can  demon¬ 
strate  his  qualities  in  giving  successful  advice  or  in  dominating 
the  assemblage  with  a  display  of  oratory.  In  the  competition, 
moreover,  between  primary  groups  of  human  beings  bound  to¬ 
gether  in  a  wider  community,  the  prestige  of  the  group,  and  of 
its  petty  chief  is  considered  as  one  and  the  same  interest  by  all 
the  members  of  the  primary  group;  conventionalized  ways  of 
expressing  psychophysical  superiority  are  accepted.  Criteria 
of  worth  unknown  to  the  animals  with  whom  culture  is  virtually 
non-existent  (consisting  among  the  apes  only  in  a  knowledge 
of  tree-hut  building,  of  using  stones  for  offense  and  defense,  and 
such  simple  things)— such  as  success  in  the  acquisition  of  valued 
ornaments,  songs,  etc. — and  property  material  and  immaterial 
generally,  are  developed  among  very  primitive  human  groups; 
and  the  condition  among  these  groups  is  such  that,  some 
elements  of  chance  excepted,  physical  vigor  and  intelligence 
bring  a  differential  reward  in  the  possession  of  those  things  con¬ 
sidered  desirable,  or  valued,  by  the  group  as  a  whole. 

In  both  animal  and  human  groups,  moreover,  the  ascendant 
individual  holds  his  office  and  wields  authority  by  virtue  of 
the  result  of  a  process  which  is  a  process  of  psychic  interaction , 
involving  the  reciprocal  interplay  of  assertion  by  one  and  con¬ 
sent  by  the  many.  One  might,  of  course,  speculate  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  element  we  call  consent;  it  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  superordinated  individuals  choose  life  as  subordinates 
to  the  perfect  freedom  of  death  and  oblivion,  or  to  the  blessed¬ 
ness  of  a  solitary  existence.  It  is  also  plain  from  the  data  of 
many  primitive  communities  accessible  to  us  that  there  is  no 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  subordinated  to  rid  themselves  of  the 
superordinated,  nor  to  put  a  check  on  the  process  by  which  the 
differentiations  between  individuals  find  social  expression;  in 
primitive  communities,  such  as  those  of  the  Lkungen  and  the 
Natchez  where  this  process  works  with  many  indirect  or  artificial 
criteria,  it  would  seem  that  all  men,  (and  not  Englishmen  alone), 
love  a  lord.  Intellectual  revolts  against  the  caste-forming 
process  appear  to  be  distinctively  a  modern  and  also  an  excep¬ 
tional  thing. 
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As  in  animal  groups  so  with  human  groups,  the  aggregation 
of  families  is  conditioned  or  limited  by  environmental  factors. 
Fundamental  psychic  impulses  seem  to  draw  men  into  com¬ 
munal  life,  or  to  keep  them  together  as  the  biogenic  group 
grows  so  that  only  where  the  resistance  of  the  environment 
prevents  it  do  men  separate  into  the  simplest  biogenic  groups. 
The  more  groups  of  families  are  enabled  to  reside  together,  the 
more— quantitatively — their  psychic  intercourse;  and  the  larger 
the  aggregation  of  families,  the  more  possibility  is  there  for  the 
ascendancy  of  chiefs  and  the  more  important  the  office  of  chief- 
ship.  The  central  and  eastern  Eskimo,  and  the  northern  Thomp¬ 
sons  (Nlatkapamuq  Salish)  are  typical  American  peoples  who 
are,  by  force  of  circumstances,  obliged  to  live  for  the  greatest 
part  of  each  year  in  isolated,  economically  self-sufficing  families 
or  households,  numbering  in  each  only  one  or  several  adult 
males,  of  whom  the  oldest  (equivalent  to  the  most  experienced), 
able-bodied  adult  male  is  the  head.  When,  for  a  brief  period  of 
each  year,  the  pursuit  of  gregarious  migratory  animals — such 
as  salmon  and  reindeer  (or  caribou) — permit  a  communal  or 
village  life,  one  of  the  family,  or  household  heads,  comes  to  be 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  adviser  to  the  group — the  most  rudi¬ 
mentary  of  human  chiefships  appears.  Among  these  peoples 
as  they  have  been  known  to  us  in  modern  times,  warfare  was 
absent  or  insignificant,  and  the  chiefship  here  seen  evolving 
is  not  one  which  requires  physical  prowess  of  aspirants;  among 
the  Jibaro  of  South  America  the  situation  was  quite  different, 
and  there  an  aspirant  to  their  rudimentary  office  of  chiefship 
had  to  be  a  capable  war-leader.  In  cultures  more  advanced 
frequently  the  king  is  not  required  to  be  especially  qualified 
as  a  war  leader,  but  only  as  a  leader  in  civil  pursuits,  war  being 
considered  a  matter  for  the  younger,  less-experienced,  hot-heads 
of  the  group,  the  civil  chief  or  king  being  expected  to  do  all  in 
his  power  to  keep  the  peace. 

The  human  grouping  which  is  an  aggregate  of  families  tends 
to  become  politically  an  aggregate  of  households,  in  which  there 
are  several  adult  males  capable  of  headship,  but  in  which  one 
of  these  is  recognized  head  by  virtue  of  age,  ownership  of  the 
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common  residence,  or  other  such  factor  connected  with  the 
economically  self-sufficient  economy  of  this  primary  group. 
The  heads  of  the  various  households — termed  generally  in  the 
North  American  area  “house-chiefs,”  compete  for  the  chiefship 
of  the  aggregate.  As  on  the  northwest  coast,  there  are  generally 
political  aggregations  of  households  such  as  the  sept  and  sub¬ 
clan  which  are  less  than,  but  which  compose  the  village  and 
tribe.  The  competition  then  between  household  heads  is  for 
the  chiefship  of  the  sub-clan  or  sept,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  then 
between  these  minor  chiefs  for  the  chiefship  of  the  phratric 
grouping — where  such  exists — and  then  between  these  chiefs, 
for  the  chiefship  of  the  largest  or  national  political  unit.  The 
chief  of  the  nation,  or  tribe,  is  then  at  the  same  time  a  house- 
chief  and  tribal  head  chief. 

Various  factors  conspire  to  make  the  chiefship  hereditary. 
As  noted  in  a  previous  writing  by  the  author  they  must  be  con¬ 
ceived  of  as  varying,  in  their  relative  potency,  from  culture  to 
culture.  For  the  primitive  Jibaro  of  eastern  Ecuador,  Karsten 
noted  that: 

The  dignity  of  a  chieftain  is  hereditary  in  a  relative  sense,  in  so  far  that 
the  son  of  a  chief  is  generally  elected  a  chief  in  time  of  war  after  his  father  has 
died  or  grown  decrepit.  Only  when  a  son  is  a  fit  successor  and  has  met  the 
social  requirement  of  killing  an  enemy,  however,  is  this  done. 

He  notes  too  that: 

The  Jibaros  have  absolute  faith  in  the  heritability  of  prominent  qualities, 
and  ascribe  an  extraordinary  importance  to  education  and  the  power  of 
example.  The  son  of  a  great  chief,  they  say,  must  necessarily  also  be  an  able 
warrior  because  he  is  as  it  were  a  direct  continuation  of  his  father,  has  received 
a  careful  education  for  the  deeds  of  war,  and  has  always  had  the  good  example 
of  his  great  father  before  his  eyes.» 

Speck  noted  for  the  Timiskaming  band  of  Ottowa  Valley 
Algonkian  that  the  chiefship  very  generally  went  to  a  member 
of  a  family  the  location  of  whose  hunting  territory  would  suggest 


’Karsten,  p.  12;  cf.  p.  8. 
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that  the  other  families  of  the  band  were  sprung  from  younger 
or  cadet  lines;  at  any  rate,  even  where  primogeniture  has  not 
been  institutionalized  it  seems  probable  that  respect  for  the 
eldest  line  of  descent  would  effect  chiefship. 

Universally,  however  (to  judge  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
data  on  this  fact),  the  incumbent  of  the  office  of  chiefship  was 
influential  in  determining  the  choice  of  his  successor;  the  pressure 
upon  him  of  the  influence  of  his  own  ambitious  relatives,  and 
of  the  influence  of  the  chief  on  the  community  would  conspire 
to  make  one  of  the  chief’s  own  family  his  successor. 

As  the  Jibaro  suspected,  moreover,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  qualities  making  for  a  rise  to  chiefship  are  heritable;  this 
alone  would  tend  to  keep  chiefship  within  a  family;  moreover, 
eminent  families  even  in  the  most  primitive  groups  tend  to 
intermarry,  so  concentrating  not  alone  the  heritable  psycho¬ 
physical  qualities  which  made  them  chiefs’  families,  but  also 
whatever  property  might  be  inheritable  and  aid  the  younger 
generations  of  these  families  in  attaining  the  social  prestige 
which  makes  for  chiefship.  The  nephews,  children,  and  other 
near  relatives  of  chiefs,  moreover,  do  have  an  advantage  in 
education,  in  example,  and  in  personal  inspiration  to  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  whatever  latent  capacities  they  possess. 

Such  factors  as  these  must  be  considered  as  leading  to  the 
Jibaro  and  other  phenomena  already  noted,  and  the  following 
typical  examples:  For  the  Abipones  among  whom  office  was 
not  definitely  hereditary  Dobrizhoffer  noted  that:  “By  a 
natural  propensity  they  respect  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  their 
caciques  and  captains”8;  and  as  with  the  Jibaro  such  generally 
received  their  ancestors’  office  if  they  were  capable.  Among 
the  Thompsons,  Teit  says  office  was  not  hereditary  yet;  “the 
fact  that  a  man  was  the  son  of  a  chief  gained  him  a  certain  amount 
of  popularity.9  Compare  also  the  data  from  the  Siciatl;  Teit 
says,  in  comparing  fact  and  theory  among  this  people,  and 
observing  the  remembered  succession  of  chiefship  among  them 
— the  genealogical  tables: 


•  Dobrizhoffer,  Vol.  1 
•Teit,  1900,  p.  289. 
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We  learn  from  these  family  tables  that  the  chieftaincy  was  practically 
hereditary,  although  theoretically  within  the  grasp  of  any  member  of  the 
tribe  who  could  outdo  the  ruling  chief  in  potlatching  or  feast-giving;  and 
it  is  not  without  interest  to  observe  that  the  same  anxiety  and  ambition  to 
found  and  perpetuate  a  family  displayed  in  modern  life  are  equally  factors 
in  the  life  of  savage  races.” 

Parenthetically,  we  may  observe  that  there  is  not  only  the 
tendency  for  chiefship  to  become  hereditary,  but  there  is  also 
the  tendency  for  office  inherited  matrilineally  to  change  to  a 
patrilineal  inheritance,10  and  a  tendency  further  for  both  types 
of  inheritance  to  become  strictly  primogenitural;  these  ten¬ 
dencies,  however,  are  not  fundamental  to  our  study  of  the 
origin  of  aristocracy,  per  se. 

The  only  other  tendency  which  is  thus  fundamental  is  that 
of  chiefs’  families  to  intermarry.  Developing  concurrently  with 
the  development  of  inheritance  of  the  chiefship,  we  can  see  how 
caste  evolves.  With  the  institution  of  inheritance  of  the  chief- 
ship  evolved,  however,  we  have  in  that  alone  the  constitution 
of  an  aristocracy,  and  such  aristocracy  without  endogamy  of 
caste  is  found  among  the  Natchez  and  the  people  of  Loango,  etc. 

The  differentiation  through  this  process  of  a  group  of  families 
distinguished  by  the  possession  of  the  prerogative  of  furnishing 
the  governmental  officers  and  the  king  to  the  state,  is  the  differ¬ 
entiation  of  what  we  know  as  an  aristocracy.  Its  differentiation 
from  the  group  of  families,  as  a  whole,  means  that  there  is  a 
complementary  differentiation  of  all  the  others  as  a  class  of 
commoner  families.  Rich  commoners  come  to  be  differentiated 
from  the  poor,  and  we  have  the  bourgeois.  The  addition  of 
slaves  to  the  community  further  stratifies  it. 

In  all  the  above  process,  of  course,  as  the  facts  already  adduced 
in  this  paper  have  shown,  the  continuity  in  any  one  group  of 
developments  may  be  broken  by  cross-cultural  imitation  and 
by  the  intervention  of  immigration  and  conquest. 


«•  Hill-Tout,  1904  (2),  p.  25. 

“  See  MacLeod,  1923  (2),  1924  (3). 
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II 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  EARLY  FEUDAL  RIGHTS 


Chief’s  Dues 

The  evolution  of  the  definite  heritability  of  the  chiefship 
must  be  conceived  as  having  evolved,  in  any  one  group,  through 
a  long  course  of  generations,  and  as  having  been  caused  primarily 
by  the  innovation,  generation  after  generation,  of  steps,  in  the 
general  direction,  by  incumbents  of  the  chiefly  office.  It  ended 
in  the  possession  by  a  clique  of  families  of  the  great  prerogative 
of  government.  The  jump  from  a  purely  non-hereditary  office 
to  an  office  hereditary,  say,  strictly  through  patrilineal  primo¬ 
geniture,  probably  was  never  made  in  a  single  generation  even 
under  the  stimulation  of  cross-cultural  imitation.  But  genera- 
tions-long  gradual  accretions  or  assumption  would  be  cumulative, 
and  the  passing  generations  would  not ,  especially  in  a  non-literate 
society,  he  conscious  of  the  great  distance  they  were  creating  between 
what  once  had  been,  and  what  was  obtaining.  The  status  quo 
of  a  few  generations  before  would  continually  be  passing  into  the 
limbo  of  things  forgotten,  and  the  things  which  obtained  would 
come  to  be  thought  things  which  had  always  been.  Even  in 
modern  America,  despite  the  literacy  of  our  learned  classes,  the 
gradual  accretion  of  power  obtained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
offers  a  case  in  point. 

But  the  chiefs  and  the  chiefs’  class  assumed  many  prerogatives 
besides  the  mere  right  to  administer  the  state;  and  there  was  a 
struggle  for  prerogatives  within  the  class  of  chiefs.  Jones  noted 
for  the  Kutchin — a  democratic  Athabascan  group  of  the  Alaskan 
interior — that  of  the  chiefs  it  may  be  said  that  “as  for  privileges, 
they  have  all  they  can  take  and  none  the  others  can  withhold 
from  them.”1  In  this  way,  like  the  “circumspect”  chiefs  of  the 


•  Jones,  p.  335. 
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monkeys  described  by  Brehm,  they  secure  for  themselves  special 
privileges  apart  from  the  rights  common  to  all  tribesmen.  And 
as  for  the  struggle  of  the  king  to  wrest  privileges  from  the  lesser 
chiefs,  we  have  the  notes  of  Swanton  on  the  attempts  of  the 
Haida  village  chiefs  to  reserve  for  themselves  the  right  to  dis¬ 
play  the  heraldry  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  right  of  all, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  lesser  chiefs  to  maintain  their  rights.2 
Among  the  Tsimshian,  with  whom  political  integration  had  gone 
further  than  among  the  Haida,  the  phratric  chiefs  in  each  tribe 
had  secured  to  themselves  the  especial  heraldic  privileges  which 
the  Haida  village  chiefs  were  aiming  at.3 

The  assumption  of  the  various  special  privileges  must  be 
conceived  of  as  having  progressed  concurrently  with  one  an¬ 
other,  but  in  various  cultures  at  different  rates  of  speed  as  com¬ 
pared  with  one  another.  Some  of  these  privileges,  other  than 
that  of  administration  and  of  heraldry  and  ornament,  are  of 
peculiar  interest  to  us  here. 

As  members  of  their  group,  chiefs  always  have  shared  in 
public  distributions  of  all  kinds,  such  distributions  say,  as  that 
of  a  whale  thrown  up  on  the  beach.  Veniaminoff’s  notes  on  the 
Aleuts  suggest  how  prerogatives  may  have  risen  out  of  this. 
He  observes  that  in  poor  environments,  the  Aleuts  are,  like  the 
cruder  Eskimo  and  Thompsons  we  have  described,  isolated  by 
households,  each  on  its  own  territory.  In  such  cases,  no  doubt, 
the  household  head  received  a  differential  share  of  such  an  object 
as  a  stranded  whale.4  In  the  larger  village,  communities  are 
found  in  more  favored  environments;  the  king,  or  head  chief  of 
the  village,  or  tribe,  was  like  the  sept  chief  of  the  Kwakiutl, 
considered,  at  least  in  the  theory  of  the  people, *  *as  the  primo- 
genitural  descendant  of  the  ancestor  of  the  aggregated  house¬ 
holds;  he  claimed  a  larger  share  than  that  accorded  to  other 


•Swanton,  1904(1). 

»  Boaz,  1916. 

•  Emmons  notes  for  the  highest  chieftaincy  of  the  Tahltans  (that  of  the  clan)  that  "Generally 
he  is  of  larger  means  than  his  fellows,  his  following  was  thereby  increased,  and  he  was  the 
recipient  of  service  and  presents  from  his  household;  but  he  worked  and  hunted  as  did  others." 
Emmons,  1911,  p.  28.  (We  are  reminded  of  the  politically  powerful  chief  of  the  Sapone  of  the 
Carolinas;  Lawson  drops  the  remark  about  this  ruler  that:  "He  left  us  and  went  to  look  after 
his  beaver  traps."  Lawson,  p.  84.)  Of  the  Tahltan  clan  chiefship  Emmons  notes  that  “even 
of  old  it  was  more  a  position  of  honor  than  of  power." 
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household  heads  of  anything  thrown  up  from  the  sea.5  Such 
a  claim  might  conceivably  be  a  mere  assumption  of  right  as  the 
head  of  a  group  supposed  to  be  an  expanded  family;  or  con¬ 
ceivably,  a  sheer  determination  to  take  what  might  be  taken. 
In  other  tribes,  as  we  shall  note,  this  assumption  of  a  right  to 
a  larger  share  becomes  the  right  to  the  entirety  of  anything 
stranded  on  the  beach. 

Certain  occupations  came  to  be  the  prerogative  of  chiefs. 
The  psychic  attitudes  which  are,  no  doubt,  in  large  part  back 
of  the  evolution  of  these  prerogatives  are  seen  in  the  life  of  the 
primitive  upper  Thompsons.  Teit  points  out  that  among  them, 
of  the  men  of  any  family,  some  might  specialize  on  hunting, 
some  on  fishing.  Hunting  required  more  enterprise,  energy, 
initiative,  and  was  more  difficult  and  dangerous  than  fishing. 
Those  who  followed  the  hunt  “looked  with  pity,  not  unmixed 
with  scorn,  on  fishermen.”6  With  some  of  the  coast  tribes  the 
hunt  of  some  of  the  animals — notably  the  whale,  especially 
difficult,  hazardous,  and  no  doubt  profitable — became  an  aristo¬ 
cratic  and  kingly  prerogative. 

In  the  most  primitive  groups  title  to  the  land  is  possessed 
either  by  the  separate  families  for  their  particular  estates;  or 
by  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  for  the  land  of  the  entire  nation, 
individual  families  simply  holding  land  for  use.  The  chiefs 
are  given  voluntarily  accorded  presents. 

Out  of  this  primitive  basis  there  appears  the  kingly  title  to 
the  national  land,  and  the  right  of  chiefs  to  receive  presents  from 
their  constituents — this  latter  right,  of  course,  necessitating 
that  the  indefiniteness  and  irregularity  of  the  old  present-giving 
be  made  the  giving  of  definitely  stipulated  amounts,  or  portions 
of  income,  at  definite  times. 

In  the  face  of  the  facts  of  history,  of  course,  I  may  not  claim 
that  the  feudal  system  has  always  evolved  through  the  slow 
process  of  evolution  and  meeting  of  these  two  prerogatives,  but 
the  data  here  brought  forward  strongly  suggest  that  it  has  at 
times  so  evolved — quite  independently  of  group  superpositions 
of  any  kind. 


•  Cited  in  Petroff.  p.  152;  cf.,  p.  159. 
‘Teit,  1900,  p.  295. 
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We  may  make  note  of  the  data  on  present-giving  among 
some  typical  peoples.  Hill-Tout  notes  for  the  Stseelis  Coast 
Salish — a  group  in  whom  stratification  obtained — but  in  whom 
there  was  but  slight  development  of  any  prerogatives  of  nobility 
save  that  of  government: 

The  principal  duties  of  a  Stseelis  chief  consisted  in  maintaining  order  in 
the  village,  deciding  disputes,  and  looking  after  the  poor  and  aged.  His 
privileges  lay  mainly  in  the  honor  of  his  position,  for  although  he  might 
claim  or  take  anything  that  was  brought  into  the  camp,  he  was  expected  to 
make  full  recompense  for  it.  Indeed,  among  the  Stseelis  it  was  de  ripeur 
for  a  chief  to  return  more  than  the  value  of  anything  he  took  or  received. 
In  sharing  his  game  a  hunter  usually  set  aside  the  best  portions  for  the  chief, 
but  always  received  a  generous  acknowledgment  of  his  gift.  Sometimes  a 
successful  hunter  would  take  his  whole  bag  to  the  chief.  The  latter  would 
thereupon  call  all  the  people  together  to  share  it  with  him  and  would  publicly 
acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  donor  and  pay  him  the  full  value  of  the 
game  in  blankets.* 

It  is,  indeed,  a  fundamental  characteristic  of  gifts  made  to  the 
chief,  as  of  gifts  made  to  any  one  else  among  primitives,  to  judge 
from  the  available  evidence,  (which  is  abundant),  that  the  gifts 
require  a  return  gift.  Only,  where  the  evolution  of  gifts  into 
tribute  has  made  strides,  the  chief’s  return  gift  is  merely 
nominal. 

For  the  Iroquois,  a  people  consciously  democratic,  but  one 
among  whom  chiefship  was  a  prerogative  of  a  limited  number 
of  families,  and  hereditary  within  these  families,  Lafitau  observed : 

'  i 

Although  the  chiefs  have  no  insignia  of  distinction  and  marks  of  superiority, 
so  that  they  may  not  be  distinguished  from  the  crowd  by  any  honors  rendered 
to  them,  except  in  special  cases,  nevertheless  a  certain  respect  for  them  is 
always  felt.  It  is  especially  in  public  affairs  that  their  dignity  is  displayed. 
The  councils  assemble  at  their  summons;  they  are  held  in  their  cabins,  unless 
there  is  a  public  hall  designed  only  for  councils  and  which  is  of  the  nature  of 
a  town  hall;  negotiations  are  carried  on  in  their  name;  they  preside  at  all 
sorts  of  assemblies;  they  have  a  considerable  portion  in  the  feasts  and  in 
general  distributions;  presents  are  often  made  to  them,  and  finally,  they  have 


»  Hill-Tout,  1902  (1),  p.  317. 
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certain  prerogatives  arising  out  of  the  pre-eminence  of  their  position,  as  also 
certain  onerous  duties  which  serve  to  counterbalance  the  feeble  advantages 
that  they  may  have  in  other  respects.* *• 

Bishop  Ettwein  writes  of  the  phratric  and  tribal  chiefs  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Delawares  that: 

Nobody  is  forced  to  give  him  anything,  but  he  is  commonly  well  provided 
with  meat,  and  the  women  assist  his  wife  in  planting  that  he  may  get  much 
corn  because  he  must  be  hospitable  and  his  house  open  to  all.* 

For  the  Creeks  Bartram  notes  that  there  was  a  public  granary 
(the  “King’s  Crib”),  aside  from  the  granaries  of  the  separate 
families: 


to  which  every  citizen  has  the  right  of  free  and  equal  access  when  his  own 
private  stores  are  consumed,  to  serve  as  a  surplus  to  fly  to  for  succor,  to 
assist  neighboring  towns  whose  crops  may  have  failed,  accommodate  strangers 
and  travelers,  afford  provisions  or  supplies  when  they  go  forth  on  hostile 
expeditions,  etc.  .  .  . 

This  public  treasury  is  made  up  of  purely  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  whomsoever  chose,  and  in  any  quantity.  It  is 
“at  the  disposal  of”  the  Miko,  or  head  civil  chief,  who,  no  doubt, 
met  some  of  his  own  expenses  from  it,  and  acted  as  tribal 
treasurer.10 

To  what  extent  the  band,  or  tribal  chiefs,  of  the  New  England 
tribes  actually  had  acquired  title  to  the  land  of  their  people, 
or  in  what  sense  they  had  acquired  title  to  it,  is  difficult  to 
determine  in  the  absence  of  clear  evidence.  But  they  had  the 
right  to  all  things  such  as  whales  and  wrecks  cast  upon  the 
shore  from  the  waters,  and  to  all  deer  and  wolves  which  were 
killed  after  taking  to  the  water.  Mather  says  they  were 


•  Lafitau,  Vol.  1,  p.  474. 

»C/.,  De  Raziere's  notes,  1628,  to  the  effect  that  the  eastern  Algonkian  of  the  Manhattan 
region  (Lenape,  etc.),  expected  their  chiefs  to  defray  the  expenses  of  state. 

C/.,  Seligman  on  the  Papuo-Melanesians  of  Mukana:  "A  portion  of  the  game  killed  at 
every  hunt  would  be  given  to  the  chiefs,  but  there  was  said  to  be  no  particular  portion  which 
was  his  rightful  share." 

*•  Bartram,  p.  512. 
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“acknowledged  lord  of  land  and  sea."  Tribute  was  voluntary 
and  personal,  but  was  considered  a  “due  debt.”11  De  Forest 
says  the  head  chief  controlled  or  owned  all  the  waters  of  his 
domain;  that  he  received  first  fruits  of  corn  and  beans;  that  his 
people  “very  often  made  him  presents  out  of  what  they  had 
obtained  in  fishing  and  hunting,”  and  that  when  the 

sachem  saw  any  of  his  people  coming  to  him  with  a  present  he  went  out 
and  met  him,  made  him  a  trifling  gift  in  token  of  gratitude,  thanked  him  for 
what  they  had  brought,  and  gave  utterance  to  many  complimentary  expres¬ 
sions. 

Out  of  the  presents  received,  the  sachem  was  bound  to  enter¬ 
tain  ambassadors  and  meet  other  such  expenses  of  state.12 

As  did  the  tribal  chiefs  of  New  England,  apparently,  the 
Kwakiutl-Nootka  sept  chiefs  appear  to  have  claimed  title  to 
the  land  used  by  the  families  constituting  their  septs.  How 
this  title  was  defined  by  the  natives  we  do  not  know,  nor  what 
obligations  its  concession  implied.  It  seems  that  it  was  as  yet 
an  empty  title,  a  stage,  however,  on  the  road  to  actual  owner¬ 
ship.13  In  the  light  of  the  data  on  the  tenure  of  clover-root 
beds,  etc.,  it  certainly  did  not  include  the  right  to  interfere 
with  the  actual  use  of  the  land  and  of  its  products  nor  their 
disposition.  Despite  the  fact  that  among  the  Kwakiutl,  chief’s 
dues  had  become  much  of  the  nature  of  a  stated  tribute,  these 
dues  were  as  yet  apparently  not  interpreted  as  a  payment  for 
the  right  to  use  the  lands  claimed  by  the  chief  nor  would  failure 
to  pay  them  be  met  by  dispossession.  We  have  here  apparently 
a  case  where  the  land  title,  and  the  dues  prerogatives  of  the 
chief,  were  meeting  to  form  a  feudal  land  tenure  complex. 

Writing  of  the  Makah  Nootka — at  a  time,  however,  when  the 
influence  of  the  white  government  was  weakening  the  influence 
of  the  native  government14 — Swan  writes  that: 


a  Mather,  v.  6,  Sec.  1. 

"  De  Forest,  p.  32.  On  land  tenure  consult  Speck,  1924  (2). 

u  The  band  chiefs  (clan  chiefs)  of  the  Carriers  claimed  title  to  the  band  territories;  but  as 
Morice  reasons  from  the  fact  that  with  disintegration  consequent  upon  white  influence,  the 
lands  were  assigned  in  family  parcels,  the  chief's  title  was  an  empty  one.  See  Morice,  1892. 

*4  “Each  village  has  its  own  local  traditions  and  geneologies,  and  each  claims  to  have  had 
at  former  times  great  men  who  were  chiefs  of  the  tribe,  Swan,  p.  52. 
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In  every  village  there  are  those  who  claim  descent  from  chiefs  of  note 
and  call  themselves  chiefs  and  owners  of  the  land,  but  their  claims  are  seldom 
recognized,  except  that  these  claimants  are  considered  to  be  aristocrats  and 
are  superior  to  the  mischemas  or  common  people  and  to  the  kothla  or  slaves. 
No  one  of  them  takes  precedence  of  the  rest,  though  many,  if  not  all,  would 
be  very  glad  to  be  considered  as  the  head  chief,  provided  the  rest  would 
consent.'* 

Gibbs  notes  for  the  proximate  Salish  tribes  of  the  Sound 
region  that  each  claimed  title  to  the  tribal  lands.  Gibbs  notes, 
furthermore,  intertribal  complications  arising  from  this  claim 
to  land  titles.  In  this  region  inheritance  was  reckoned  bilaterally; 
a  man  or  woman  might  inherit  either  through  father  or  mother 
or  both,  and  privileges  in  the  possession  of  his  or  her  family 
might  be  divided  among  both  sons  and  daughters.  So  here, 
a  chief  whose  mother  was  of  the  royal  family  of  another  nation 
might  lay  claim,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  the  title  to  the 
national  territory  of  his  mother’s  tribe  as  well  as  of  his  father’s 
and  his  own;  but  this  claim  was  either  ignored  by  the  foreign 
tribe  or  considered  as  “merely  complimentary.”16 

Our  best  data  on  the  dynamics  of  this  evolution  of  preroga¬ 
tives,  directly  bearing  particularly  on  the  matter  of  chief’s  dues 
is  from  the  Kwakiutl,  and  is  worthy  of  abundant  citation.  For 
the  Kwakiutl,  Boas  in  1889  reported  that  the  title  to  the  land 
of  each  sept  rested  in  the  sept  chief.17  George  Hunt,  Boas’ 
native  informant  of  later  years,  who  has  made  such  abundant 
and  careful  records,  makes  the  same  statement.  Regarding 

hief’s  dues  Hunt  writes: 
c 

When  the  hunter  goes  out  to  hunt  and  he  gets  many  seals  he  takes  one  of 
the  seals  for  himself  and  gives  the  seals  as  a  present  to  the  head  chief  of  his 
sept  [numaym];  for  even  if  he  has  obtained  many  seals  he  cannot  give  only 
one-half  of  them  to  the  chief  and  give  a  feast  himself  with  the  other  half. 
[Seal  meat  is  never  smoked  and  preserved  as  is  salmon;  therefore,  the  chief 
presumably  it  is  here  implied  is  to  have  the  honor  of  feasting  his  people,  not 
the  hunter  himself.]  The  hunter  who  thus  concedes  the  chief  the  honor  and 
distinction  of  giving  the  feast  “is  treated  well  by  the  chief.”  And,  “if  a 


**  Swan,  pp.  52-53;  SS,  59. 
*«  Gibbs.  1877. 

Boas,  1889  (1),  p.  832. 
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stingy  hunter  gives  but  half  of  his  seals  to  the  chief  because  he  prefers  the 
price  offered  by  another  chief  of  another  sept  then  the  chief  of  the  hunter’s 
sept  tries  to  kill  the  hunter  and  often  the  chief  strikes  the  hunter  so  that  he 
dies,  if  the  chief  is  a  bad  man.”] 

Mountain  goat  hunters,  when  they  get  ten  goats  by  hunting  give  five  goats 
to  the  chief  of  the  sept  and  keep  the  other  five  goats  and  dry  the  meat. 
Sometimes  the  chief  cuts  up  the  goat  meat  for  his  sept  when  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
If  he  wishes  to  dry  it  he  does  that  instead.  When  the  chief  is  a  good  man  he 
does  not  take  the  goat  away  from  the  hunter  by  force,  and  the  good  chief 
never  thinks  that  the  one-half  given  to  him  by  the  hunter  is  not  enough. 
If  a  chief  is  bad  he  wishes  more  than  one-half  to  be  given  him,  and  if  the 
goat  hunter  does  not  wish  to  give  more  than  one-half  then  the  bad  chief 
will  take  them  away  by  force.  Then  the  bad  chief  may  kill  the  goat  hunter, 
but  generally  the  goat  hunter  kills  the  bad  chief,  if  he  ever  does  what  he 
says  to  the  hunter. 

Now.  .  .  I  will  talk  about  dry  salmon  obtained  by  the  salmon  fisher.  If  one 
hundred  are  caught  by  the  salmon  fisher  he  gives  twenty  to  the  chief  of  the 
sept,  and  sometimes  more  than  twenty  if  the  chief  and  the  salmon  fisher 
are  both  good-minded;  but  when  the  chief  and  the  salmon  fisher  are  bad  then 
the  salmon  given  to  the  chief  are  less  for  there  are  then  only  ten  salmon  given 
by  the  fisherman  to  the  chief.  Sometimes  the  salmon  fisher  has  more  than 
one  thousand  dry  salmon  caught  in  the  river.  Then  generally  the  chief  and 
the  fisherman  quarrel  and  often  fight  until  one  of  them  is  killed  when  the 
chief  thinks  that  he  has  not  been  given  enough  and  this  is  done  when  both 
the  chief  and  the  fisherman  are  bad  people. 

Women  are  considered  the  owners  of  clover  patches,  and 
managers  of  the  household  larder.  After  digging  cinquefoil 
roots  from  their  private  root  beds  each  woman  lays  aside  all  the 
long  roots  for  the  chief  (long  roots  being  considered  a  chief’s 
delicacy).  These  are  given  by  the  woman  digger,  through  her 
husband,  to  the  chief.  So  with  berry  cakes  (preserved,  dried 
berries)  made  by  the  women.  Twenty  per  cent  made  by  each 
woman  and  her  family  are  given  to  the  chief’s  wife: 

Often  the  wife  of  the  chief  thinks  that  the  bundle  of  berry  cakes  is  not 
enough;  that  is,  if  the  wife  of  the  chief  is  a  bad  woman;  and  many  times  the 
two  women  quarrel. 
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And  so  Hunt  continues,  dealing  with  each  article  used  in 
present-giving.18 

It  is  seen  from  the  above  that  a  “good  chief,”  as  well  as  a 
bad  chief,  might  be  instrumental  in  making  for  an  increase  in 
the  presents  or  tribute.  But  we  may  well  imagine  that  the  exac¬ 
tions  of  a  series  of  “bad  chiefs”  would  tend  to  have  developed 
the  specification  of  definite  percentages  or  quantities  to  be 
presented. 

It  is  remarkable,  moreover,  that  a  “bad  chief”  would  under¬ 
take  through  personal  combat  to  enforce  his  demands  on  un¬ 
willing  tribesmen.  This  requires  the  definite  noting  of  the  fact 
that  in  the  class  states  of  North  America  (and  of  Papuo-Mela- 
nesia,  etc.),  there  existed  no  armed  body  of  men  apart  from  the 
armed  population  which  the  aristocracy  could  call  upon  for 
enforcement  of  any  rights  to  special  privilege.  The  slave  class 
where  it  existed  was  subject  to  physical  compulsion  on  the  part 
of  the  vastly  more  numerous  free  population  as  a  whole,  but  the 
lower  orders  of  the  free  population  were  vastly  more  numerous 
than  the  royal  family  and  the  chiefs’  class.  The  subordination 
of  the  lower  strata  was  a  relation  established  in  culture;  it  was  a 
relation  to  which  each  generation  was  born  and  which  it  served 
further  to  develop  as  in  each  new  generation  some  new  concession 
was  made  to  “bad  chiefs , ”  or  to  strong,  assertive,  admired  per¬ 
sonalities.  ' 

Not  that  at  times  a  head  chief  or  an  aristocratic  class  in 
aboriginal  America  may  not  have  dreamed  of  the  creation  of  a 
servile  soldiery  with  which  he  could  free  himself  from  a  depend¬ 
ence  on  the  whims  of  the  people;  but  the  background  of  culture 
was  not  such  as  to  yet  permit  the  creation  of  such. 

Jewitt  affords  us  instructive  notes  relevant  to  the  above. 
He  and  two  other  whites  ( circa  1800)  were  captives  among 
the  Mooachat  Nootka,  saved  from  the  crew  of  a  vessel  the 
other  members  of  which  had  been  massacred.  These  Nootka 
were  quite  free  from  European  influences,  although  first  the 
Spaniards,  and  then  Cook,  had  established  slight  contact  with 
them.  Jewitt,  and  his  associates,  had  been  preserved  by 


**  Boas,  1921,  pp.  1333,  scq. 
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Maquinna,  the  head  chief.  Maquinna  is  also  high  priest  of  his 
tribe,  and  head  of  the  war  organization  (although  his  brother 
is  the  greatest  warrior).  Maquinna  has  many  slaves,  and  is 
heat:  of  the  largest  household  in  the  village.  Under  him  are  the 
other  house  chiefs.  (The  households  or  house  groups  of  Jewitt 
are,  no  doubt,  septs;  that  is,  aggregations  of  households.)  The 
house  groups  of  the  tribal  village  vary  considerably  in  size; 
their  chiefs  rank  one  another  in  seating,  etc.19  Maquinna  con¬ 
siders  Jewitt  an  especially  valuable  slave  because  he  is  able  to 
manufacture  iron  weapons  which  are  valuable  in  war  and  trade 
and  which  other  chiefs  and  tribes  could  not  make.30  Misfortunes, 
including  a  mild  famine,  fall  upon  the  tribe;  these  the  people 
blame  upon  the  presence  among  them  of  the  white  slaves,  think¬ 
ing  that  the  deities  are  angry.  The  people — who  appear  ever 
so  much  like  the  mob  of  the  European  cities  of  histories — and 
the  house  chiefs,  demand  of  the  king  that  Jewitt  and  his  com¬ 
panions  be  put  to  death.  Maquinna  refuses31;  they  are  his 
personal  property,  not  the  tribes’.  The  issue  is  then  dropped 
only  to  be  raised  again  with  new  misfortune.  This  time  the 
house  chiefs  support  Maquinna,  and  the  commoners  are  ranged 
against  both  king  and  aristocracy — a  superstitious ,  religious  mob, 
opposing  the  more  enlightened  position  of  the  upper  classes,  and  of 
their  own  priesthood;  a  reform  movement  which  seems  to  have 
lacked  leadership.  Nothing  happens,  but  Maquinna  is  extremely 
worried;  famine  is  pressing  and  the  people  are  mumbling  about 
the  white  slaves.  Maquinna,  worried  at  first  about  the  possible 
revolt  of  the  people,  soon  finds  that  there  is  a  possibility  that  his 
older  (?)  brother,  in  a  conspiracy  with  two  other  house  chiefs, 
will  take  advantage  of  the  situation  and  usurp  the  kingship. 
Maquinna  is  afraid  of  assassination,  so  thenceforth,  everywhere 
he  goes  he  takes  his  two  white  slaves  with  him,  well  armed,  as 
a  bodyguard,  knowing  that  they  realize  that  their  safety  is  bound 
up  with  his  own.33 

This  head  chief  of  the  Mooachat,  and  the  other  chiefs,  despite 


>*  Jewitt,  p.  30. 

«»  Compare  a  similar  incident  in  Virginia  mentioned  in  Beverly. 
“  Jewitt.  pp.  31,  33,  48,  106. 

“  Jewitt,  pp.  138-139. 
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the  absence  of  a  servile  military  force,  received  the  gift  from  their 
people  of  an  abundant  surplus.  Maquinna,  and  the  other  chiefs, 
are  dressed  in  luxurious  sea-otter  garments,  the  people  in  bark 
cloth.  After  a  war  expedition,  slaves  and  other  plunder  are 
distributed  by  the  king,  the  largest  share  of  this  booty  going  to 
himself;  other  shares,  in  size,  being  distributed  according  to 
rank.33  A  striking  fact  noted  by  Jewitt  is  that  during  the  mild 
famine  in  which  the  above  troubles  were  precipitated,  although 
Maquinna  and  his  household  were  in  dire  need  of  food,  the 
households  of  the  lesser  chiefs  were  rather  adequately  provided,34 
yet  Maquinna  could  not  oblige  them  to  present  him  with  any¬ 
thing,  any  more  than  they  could  legally  insist  that  he  destroy 
any  of  his  own  slaves  or  other  property.  Jewitt  explicitly  states 
that  the  king  could  not  require  any  supplies  from  the  people.35 

Among  the  Natchez  the  personal  expenses  of  the  royal  family 
appear  to  have  been,  first  of  all,  derived  from  the  receipts  of 
presents*,  like  those  of  the  Tsimshian,  voluntarily  accorded  after 
the  tribal  ceremonials.  Du  Pratz  observes  that: 

These  feasts  are  equally  religious  and  political;  religious  in  that  they  appear 
to  be  instituted  to  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  the  benefits  he  has  sent  men, 
political  in  that  the  subjects  then  pay  their  sovereign  the  tribute  they  owe, 
for  however  absolute  the  power  of  the  great  Sun  may  be  .  .  .  yet  he 

raises  no  stated  impositions,  and  what  he  receives  from  these  people  seems 
given,  not  so  much  as  a  right  due,  as  a  voluntary  homage  and  a  testimony 
of  their  love  and  gratitude. •• 


*»  Ibid.,  p.  139.  1 

*«  Ibid.,  pp.  49-50. 

*s  Cf.  Jewitt,  pp.  37,  56,  59-61  69-71  83,  94-95,  105,  106,  108,  regarding  the  facts. 

“In  Swanton,  1911,  pp.  100.  110,  121:  Penicaut,  who,  however,  knew  the  Natchez  rather 
less  well  than  didu  D  Pratz,  says  that  feasts  are  ordered  by  the  king  whenever  he  needs  pro¬ 
visions;  presumably  this  is  a  deduction.  The  feasts  at  which  presents  were  given  were  no 
doubt  only  the  stated  monthly  feasts  of  the  Natchez  religious  calendar,  the  data  within  the 
month  of  which  was  set  by  the  Sun.  These  monthly  ceremonials  lasted  eight  and  ten  days. 

Charlevoix,  also  but  slightly  acquainted  with  these  people,  says  of  the  Natchez  Sun  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  people  that  he  had  ‘‘a  right  to  take  all  they  have,”  and  follows  this  up  with  what 
are  apparently  false  deductions  regarding  the  nature  of  village  formation.  (Swanton,  1911, 
p.  110.)  It  may  be,  however,  that  in  Natchez  theory  the  Sun  was  owner  of  all  the  wealth  of 
the  nation,  but  we  have  no  dependable  data.  Charlevoix  also  (Ibid.,  p.  102;  cf.,  Gravier  and 
Le  Petite,  p.  122)  says  that  the  people  "are  -  .  .  obliged  to  carry  them  (royalty)  the  best 

of  the  harvest,  and  of  their  hunting  and  fishing.”  The  situation  perhaps  was  comparable  to 
that  among  the  Kwakiutl. 
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Penicaut  observed  that:  “The  chiefs  of  the  other  villages 
send  him  [the  Sun]  what  has  been  obtained  from  the  dances 
of  their  villages”;  and  that  the  presents  given  directly  by  the 
people  to  the  king  are  placed  “at  the  door  of  his  cabin  in  a  heap 
the  last  day  of  the  feast.” 

Among  the  Natchez,  moreover,  there  still  persisted,  at  least, 
something  of  the  concept  that  even  a  present  to  a  king  by  a 
commoner  required  a  return  gift,  or  a  popular  redistribution  of 
the  gift.  When  ambassadors  from  other  tribes  bring  presents 
the  guardian  of  the  temple  presents  the  gifts  made  by  them  to 
the  “spirits”  and  then  carries  them  to  the  king  who  distributes 
them  “to  whom  he  pleases,”  “as  he  judges  best,  without  any 
person  testifying  to  the  least  discontent.”  As  on  the  northwest 
coast,  we  may  be  sure  that  here  too,  rank  determined  the  size 
of  the  share  receivable  by  any  one  in  a  popular  distribution. 
Elsewhere  we  find  the  king  receiving  a  deer  from  a  band  of 
hunters,  and  then  distributing  it  to  the  leaders  of  the  band,  which 
recalls  the  general  practice  of  the  Stseelis,  but  is  with  the  Natchez 
associated  with  a  ceremony. 

In  the  bureaucratic  states  of  agricultural  North  America 
alone,  had  there  evolved  national  treasuries.  With  the  Iroquois, 


First  fruits  apparently  among  both  Natchez  and  Ttensa  went  not  to  the  Sun  who  was  high- 
priest  but  to  the  temple  functionaries  to  whom  his  duties  were  largely  delegated.  First  fruits 
among  the  Natchez  were  brought  to  the  temple  by  "the  fathers  of  families.”  (Charlevoix- 
Le  Petite,  p.  166.)  For  the  Taensas,  Tonti  reports  that  “At  the  last  quarter  of  the  moon  all 
the  cabins  make  an  offering  of  a  dish  of  the  best  food  they  have,  which  is  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  temple.  The  old  men  take  care  to  carry  it  away  and  to  make  a  feast  of  it  with  their 
families”  (p.  261).  Of  the  Natchez,  again,  Gravier  noted  that  the  temple  functionaries  served 
up  food  to  the  spirits  of  deceased  royalty — whose  bones  rested  in  the  temple — and  that  “the 
temple  keeper  finds  his  profit  in  it”  (p.  158). 

There  is  other  data  which  supports  Du  Pratz  statement  that  gifts  were  voluntary  and  not 
of  stated  quantity;  Dumont  (p.  120)  notes  that  foreign  ambassadors  to  the  Natchez  after  the 
counting  of  coup  "go  through  the  entire  village  from  cabin  to  cabin  where  still  more  presents 
are  made  them.”  Du  Pratz  observes  that  after  the  great  harvest  feast,  the  warriors  (the  men 
of  the  nation  apparently)  bring  the  Sun  back  on  a  litter  or  sedan  chair  “and  when  he  arrives 
he  sends  them  out  to  hunt,  as  much  for  himself  a3  for  them”  (p.  118;  cf.,  p.  122,  Charlevoix). 
An  incident  described  by  Dumont  (p.  119)  is  particularly  instructive,  and  worthy  of  especial 
note  in  that  it  is  an  historical  incident;  the  Sun  there  appears  to  order  that  presents  be  promptly 
brought  to  meet  expenses  of  state — the  entertainment  of  French  visitors. 

Tribute  paying  was  general  in  Florida;  also  the  control  and  direction  of  communal  labor 
on  the  part  of  the  king,  to  whom  a  differential  share  of  the  product  was  due.  Parejo  says  that 
if  a  commoner  occupied  in  the  common  agricultural  work  did  not  labor  actively,  the  king 
might  have  him  punished  by  breaking  his  arm.  See  various  authors  in  Swanton,  1922,  pp. 
359,  361,  371,  388,  397. 
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at  least  sometimes,  captives,  for  so  long  as  they  were  in  the 
status  of  slaves,  were  kept  as  tribal  property.  In  the  south¬ 
east  we  have  noted  the  typical  institution  of  the  “king’s  crib.” 
The  Natchez  had  gone  to  the  extent  of  developing  a  regular 
scheme  of  taxation — not  for  the  personal  expenses  of  the  aristo¬ 
crats,  but  purely  for  national  expenses  of  state.  Again  we  find 
in  the  early  stone  age  an  institution  earlier  sociologists  would 
not  have  dreamed  to  find  there.  We  have  two  historical  examples 
only  of  this,  and  no  general  notes;  it  is  improbable,  however, 
that  the  institution  was  a  product  of  European  influence. 

Some  Natchez  individual  injured  a  mare  belonging  to  the 
French  concession  near  the  Natchez  towns.  The  commandant 
of  the  French  threatened  reprisals.27  The  Tattooed  Serpent, 
Great  War  Chief,  brother  of  the  Sun  to  whom  the  Sun  volun¬ 
tarily  accorded  virtual  control  of  the  state,  was  with  the  im¬ 
mediate  royal  family,  pro-French,  while  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  especially  the  northern  villages,  were  desperately 
opposed  to  the  policy  of  the  royal  family,  a  number  of  chiefs, 
including  some  of  the  royal  family  siding  with  the  anti-French 
cause.  (This  recalls  the  struggle  among  the  Mooachat  Nootka.) 
Internal  affairs  became  indeed  rancorous.28  The  Tatooed  Serpent 
decided  to  make  reparation  to  the  French  and  to  teach  the 
dissidents  a  lesson.  He  “sentenced  each  cabin  of  all  the  villages 
of  his  nation,  even  including  those  of  the  Tioux,  to  fyrnish  to 
the  concession  a  hamper  of  corn,  a  thing  which  was  accomplished 
in  eight  days,”  thereby  furnishing  the  French  with  corn  enough 
"to  pay  a  regiment  of  cavalry.”29  This  punishment  was  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  injury  done,  and  its  carrying  out  at  the 
time  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  power  of  the  Natchez 
royalty — who  were  without  any  armed  force  to  save  them  from 
assassination  or  to  enforce  their  demands. 

At  another  time  Du  Pratz  exhibited  to  the  king  a  sun-glass, 
which  to  the  king  appeared  a  marvelous  thing  of  tremendous 
value  for  it  offered  a  means  of  relighting  the  sacred  fire  directly 
from  the  sun,  if  the  fire  ever  went  out — to  the  Natchez  a  terrible 


*>  Charlevoix-Le  Petite  source  in  Srvanton,  1911,  p.  166. 
»•  Du  Pratz,  ibid.,  p.  171. 

»*  Dumont,  in  Swanton,  1911,  p.  217. 
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thought.  The  Sun  laid  a  tax  upon  all  the  separate  households 
of  the  nation  and  paid  Du  Pratz  an  enormous  sum  for  the  glass. 
Moreover,  the  possession  of  the  glass  and,  therefore,  the  exact 
reason  for  the  tax  was  kept  a  secret  from  the  Stinkards,  or  lower 
grade  of  commoners,  only  the  two  aristocratic  classes  and  the 
Honored  Class  being  informed  of  the  state’s  wonderful  acquisi¬ 
tion.  The  king  had  gathered  these  classes  outside  the  temple, 
informed  them  of  the  facts,  and  ordered  the  imposition  of  the 
tax.  Meanwhile,  says  Du  Pratz,  the  Stinkards  stood  gathered 
at  a  distance,  eager,  as  says  Du  Pratz,  commoners  always  are, 
to  “know  the  secrets  of  the  court”;  they  “were  assembled  in 
great  numbers.”30 

The  writer  believes  that  in  the  light  of  the  foregoing  a  critical 
re-examination  of  the  African  data  will  seriously  reduce  the 
significance  attached  to  conquests  in  that  region.  As  a  case 
in  point  we  may  note  merely  the  data  from  Banyoro  (or 
Bakitara),  which  represents  a  type  of  state  too  readily  concluded 
to  have  been  founded  through  a  conquest.  In  Banyoro  there 
are  three  classes — the  aristocracy  with  royalty  at  the  head, 
organized  in  father  sibs;  a  middle  class  likewise  organized  in 
sibs,  and  the  lower  commoners  or  peasantry,  also  in  a  separate 
set  of  sibs.31  The  aristocrats  are  purely  herdsmen;  the  peasantry 
purely  agricultural;  the  middle  class  follow  both  occupations. 
The  aristocracy  and  the  peasantry  do  not  intermarry,  but  the 
middle  class,  which  originated  through  intermarriage  of  the 
upper  and  lower  classes,  may  marry  into  either  the  upper  or  the 
lower  class.  A  racial  distinction  between  peasant  and  aristocrat 
is  noticeable.  Now  it  appears  to  the  writer  that  it  is  not  for  this 
reason  justifiable  to  conclude  that  these  peasants  are  a  con¬ 
quered  people.  They  are  very  possibly  immigrants  who  have 
entered  the  territory  of  the  herding  people  in  order  to  utilize 
the  agricultural  possibilities  of  the  soil  which  were  disdained 
by  the  herdsmen.  The  herdsmen  seem  to  have  been  eager  to 
have  peasants  enter  their  territories  and  raise  grain.  It  is  signifi¬ 
cant  especially  in  connection  with  the  particular  subject  of  dues 


»•  Du  Pratz,  Le  Page,  1758,  v.  1. 

»  Roscoe’s  (1915)  generalizations  about  the  class  distinctiveness  of  the  "totems”  of  the 
three  classes  is  quite  erroneous,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  the  totem  lists. 
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surveyed  here,  that  the  support  of  the  royal  family  and  of  the 
state  was  derived  from  gifts  which  appear  to  have  been  voluntary. 
Roscoe  says: 

The  king  raised  no  yearly  taxes  or  rates  from  his  subjects,  and  chiefs  were 
not  allowed  to  levy  any  definite  annual  sum  from  their  peasants,  though 
it  was  an  understood  rule  that  each  peasant  should  take  a  quantity  of  grain 
to  his  chief  after  each  harvest,  and  that  the  chief  should  take  the  larger  share 
of  this  to  the  king. 

These  herdsmen  chiefs  themselves  also  gave  cattle,  and  labor 
for  kraal  repair  work  to  the  king,  and  when  war  was  declared 
they  were  expected  to  supply  warriors.  Again  Roscoe  observes: 

When  a  peasant  settled  on  a  piece  of  land  and  cultivated  it  there  was  no 
question  of  the  king’s  permission  or  of  obtaining  the  right  of  tenancy,  because 
the  king  and  wealthy  people  generally  were  always  glad  to  welcome  a  new 
freeman  and  they  did  not  value  land  except  for  pasture;  [this  was  not  a  fertile 
region,  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  native  methods  of  agriculture]; 
yet  they  might  object  to  a  stranger  settling  on  it  [if  they  chose].  Any  peasant 
might  cultivate  land  in  any  part  of  the  country;  the  only  charge  up  on  it  would 
be  a  basket  of  grain  to  be  given  at  harvest  to  the  chief  in  whose  district  he 
resided  and  whose  land  he  tilled.  Peasants  from  generosity  generally  paid 
much  more  grain,  without  any  demand  being  made  by  the  chief  for  even  the 
basketful  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

These  peasants,  whom  I  suppose  were  immigrants,  it  is 
significant  to  note  are  “not  numerous.”  They  “cultivate  the 
smallest  amount  of  ground  possible  for  their  subsistence.”  They 
are  commonly  called  “slaves”  although  they  are  not  slaves.33 

I 

The  Natchez  Allouez  and  Kiriwina  Urigubu. 

As  a  supplement  to  the  foregoing  notes  on  tribute  the  writer 
proposes  to  review  data  from  the  Natchez,  and  from  Papuo- 
Melanesia,  which  serve  to  indicate  the  impossibility  of  explaining 
political  evolution  from  institutions  designed  to  meet  the  re- 


»  Roscoe,  1915,  pp.  19.  26,  102,  103.  C/.,  Roscoe.  1923. 
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quirements  of  conquerors,  as  Ward  attempted  to  do  on  the 
grand  scale  under  the  influence  of  a  narrow  unilateralism.  The 
Kiriwina  data  from  Papuo-Melanesia  is  self-explanatory;  it  is 
introduced  especially  in  connection  with  this  survey  of  American 
data  because  the  writer  has  reason  for  the  thought  that  were 
our  data  full  enough,  from  the  American  southeast,  similar  or 
comparable  institutions  might  be  noted.  The  institution  to  be 
described  first,  from  the  Natchez,  calls  for  explanation,  but  the 
writer  sees  no  possible  acceptable  explanation;  it  remains  for 
the  present  one  of  the  several  cultural  enigmas  offered  by  the 
Natchez  which  current  sociology  is  quite  impotent  to  interpret, 
and  which  should  be  accorded  adequate  attention.35 

On  the  Natchez  institution  of  the  Allouez  we  have  the  notes 
of  several  observers.  Le  Petite  says  that: 


As  soon  as  an  heir  presumptive  has  been  born  to  the  great  chief  each  family 
that  has  an  infant  at  the  breast  is  obliged  to  pay  him  homage.  From  all 
these  infants  they  choose  a  certain  number  whom  they  desire  for  the  service 
of  the  young  prince,  and  as  soon  as  these  are  of  competent  age  they  furnish 
them  with  employment  suited  to  their  talents.  Some  pass  their  lives  in 
hunting,  or  in  fishing,  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  table;  others  are  employed 
in  agriculture;  while  others  serve  to  fill  up  his  retinue.  If  he  happens  to  die, 
all  these  servants  sacrifice  their  lives  with  joy  to  follow  their  dear  master. 

When  the  master  of  ceremonies  at  the  mortuary  strangulation 
steps  forward  he  recommends  them: 

to  go  rejoin  their  master  and  render  him  in  the  other  world  services  more 
honorable  even  than  those  which  have  occupied  them  in  this.s» 

Penicaut  says  that: 


»  The  writer  will  present  comparative  notes  on  the  institution  in  a  later  paper. 

>*Le  Petite,  in  Swanton,  1911,  p.  143.  Le  Petite  elsewhere  observes  data  supposed  to  hold 
for  the  people  generally  but  which  probably  is  good  only  for  the  allouez.  He  says  of  the  Natchez 
that  "whatever  labors  he  [the  chiefl  commands  them  to  execute  they  are  forbidden  to  exact 
any  wages.  The  French,  who  are  often  in  need  of  hunters  or  of  rowers  for  their  long  voyages 
never  apply  to  anyone  but  the  great  chief.  He  furnishes  all  the  men  they  wish,  and  receives 
payment,  without  giving  any  part  to  these  unfortunate  individuals,  who  are  not  permitted 
even  to  complain”  (p.  103). 
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The  great  chief  commands  all  the  chiefs  of  the  other  eight  villages.  He 
sends  them  orders  by  two  of  his  servants  [laquais],  for  he  has  as  many  as 
thirty  of  them  who  are  called  loes,  in  their  language,  tichon;  he  has  also  many 
servants  who  are  called  oulchil  tichon  [Great  Sun  Servants]  who  serve  him  for 
many  ends.  .  .  «,T 

The  Luxembourg  Memoir  says  that  all  Suns  (members  of 
the  royal  family  covering  probably  either  three  or  six  genera¬ 
tions  remove  from  the  king)  had  bodies  of  servants  “who  have 
become  their  slaves  voluntarily,”  and  who  are  obliged  to  die  at 
their  master’s  death.38  According  to  Charlevoix,  whose  source 
is  apparently  the  same  as  Le  Petite’s,  the  White  Woman,  mother 
of  the  king,  has  a  body  of  servants  who  die  with  her,  and  these 
are  called  “alloez,- or  guards.”  Some  evidence  indicates  directly 
that  the  eldest  brother  of  the  king  also  had  such,  for  we  hear 
of  his  “head  loue,  or  retainer.”39 

Du  Pratz’  remarks  touching  on  this  subject  are  to  the  effect 
that  for  the  king: 

Many  give  themselves  to  serve  him,  and  a  number  of  warriors  attach 
themselves  to  his persont  of  ollow  him  wherever  he  goes  and  to  hunt  for  him.** 

Charlevoix  noted  that  the  king  and  the  king’s  mother  used 
their  servants  as  executioners  of  death  on  offending  individuals.41 


”  Penicaut,  ibid.,  p.  100. 

38  Ibid.,  p.  100;  cf,,  Charlevoix,  p.  102. 

s*  Ibid.,  p.  141. 

*' Du  Pratz,  ibid.,  pp.  144-145.  Swanton  points  out  that  the  funeral  here  described  is  cer¬ 
tainly  that  of  the  Great  War  Chiefs. 

This  institution  appears  to  have  existed  among  the  Calusa  of  southeast  Florida,  and  as  far 
as  our  data  goes,  nowhere  else.  Lopez  de  Velasco  reports  (in  Swanton,  1922,  p.  389)  that  "The 
Indians  of  Carlos  have  the  following  customs:  First,  every  time  the  son  of  a  cacique  dies,  each 
neighbor  sacrifices  (or  kills)  his  sons  and  daughters  who  have  accompanied  the  dead  body  of 
the  cacique’s  son;  second,  when  the  cacique  himself,  or  the  caciqua  dies,  every  servant  of  his 
or  hers,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  put  to  death.”  This  is,  of  course,  indefinite  enough,  but  as  Swan¬ 
ton  notes,  suggests  the  Natchez  institution.  Whether  the  caciqua  is  the  wife  or  the  mother  or 
sister  of  the  king  we  cannot  tell. 

"Du  Pratz,  in  Swanton,  1911,  p.  110;  Charlevoix,  ibid.,  p.  101. 

In  the  "Luxembourg  Memoir"  (p.  100)  we  read  chat  “All  these  relatives  of  the  Sun  regard 
the  other  savages  as  dirt.”  Penicaut  says:  “This  grand  chief  is  as  absolute  as  a  king.  His 
people  do  not  come  near  him  from  respect."  The  etiquette  of  personal  intercourse  between 
superior  and  inferior  among  the  Natchez  was  extremely  elaborate,  and  from  our  point  of  view, 
ignominious  for  the  inferior. 
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It  would  seem  that  out  of  the  above,  the  observations  of 
Le  Petite  and  Penicaut  afford  the  clearest  statement  of  the 
facts,  and  that  the  other  data  is  fragmentary,  and  if  they  stood 
alone,  would  afford  serious  misinterpretations. 

On  the  northwest  coast  where  hereditary  slavery  existed  the 
practice  of  immolating  slaves  at  the  funeral  of  their  master  was 
widespread.  Now  with  the  Natchez  and  their  neighbors,  life¬ 
time  slavery  of  captives  obtained— when  the  captive  was  not 
adopted — but  there  is  not  even  the  slightest  intimation  that 
the  Natchez  ever  even  considered  immolating  slaves  instead 
of  alloez  at  the  grave  of  royalty  in  order  to  furnish  royalty  with 
servants  in  the  other  world.  In  the  complete  mortuary  cere¬ 
monies  of  Natchez  royalty  there  is  a  synthesis  of  infant  sacrifice, 
voluntary  immolation  on  the  part  of  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  the  compulsory  immolation  of  the  allouez  and  certain  other 
individuals.43  Whether  other  than  Stinkards  were  ever  chosen 
for  services  which  would  make  them  subject  to  compulsory 
immolation  is  not  clearly  indicated. 

The  Allouez  are  not  then,  it  appears,  a  reflection  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  of  slavery.  They  were  not  retainers  in  the  sense  that 
individuals  and  families  attaching  themselves  to  the  house  chiefs 
of  the  northwest  coast  were  retainers;  nor  are  they  comparable 
to  the  comitatus  of  the  Germans,  either  in  origin,  motivation, 
or  function.  Because  of  the  nature  of  their  selection  and  the 
compulsory  nature  of  their  decease  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  con¬ 
sider  that  they  might  ever  evolve  into  an  armed  police  available 
for  use  by  the  nobility  in  times  of  popular  revolt.  They  are  a 
unique  product  of  cultural  determinism,  and  in  a  sense,  a  conse¬ 
quent  of  the  outworking  of  general  human  impulses — for  we 
remember  well  how  the  samurai  custom  of  hari-kari  has  lingered 
in  Japan. 


Charlevoix,  Le  Petite,  and  Dumont  state  that  the  king  and  the  king’s  mother,  and  the 
king's  next  brother,  the  Great  War  Chief  (hereditary),  had  the  right  to  execute  anyone  on  the 
spot.  Du  Pratz  says  the  Tattooed  Serpent  “has  been  seen  to  have  three  men  put  to  death  who 
had  arrested  and  bound  a  Frenchman  whom  he  loved  much,  in  order  to  kill  him,  although 
we  were  then  at  war  with  the  Natchez."  Just  how  arbitrary  was  the  power  of  royalty  to  give 
death  we  do  not  know.  But  like  the  royalty  of  Virginia  tribes  it  seems  to  have  been  almost 
unlimited.  See  the  authors  cited,  in  Swanton,  1911,  pp.  101,  103,  etc.;  cf.,  Beverly,  p.  78. 

»  This  with  the  Calusa.  and  other  lesser  comparative  notes,  is  our  only  good  clue  to  origins 
and  indicates  no  origin  of  the  complex  through  any  hypothetical  conquest. 
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II 

While  the  above  Natchez  data  describes  an  unusual  species 
of  organization  of  services  rendered  to  a  chief,  the  following 
data  from  Papuo-Melanesia  afforded  by  Malinowski  describes 
an  unusual  tribute  development  in  a  region  where  the  head  chief 
is  of  power  and  eminence. 

The  king  of  Kiriwina,  a  nation  of  some  seven  villages,  on  the 
island  of  Boyaro  in  the  Trobriands,  takes  at  least  one  wife  from 
each  of  the  subordinate  villages — he  himself  is  chief  of  the  capital 
village  of  Omarakama. 

In  the  Trobriands  it  is  law  that  a  man  must  give  a  very  large 
share  of  each  of  his  harvests  to  the  husbands  of  his  sisters;  these 
gifts  are  called  urigubu.  Occasional  counter-gifts  are  then 
made  by  the  recipients  to  the  donors,  which  are  called  youlo. 
Now  a  chief’s  tribute  is  called  pokala,  but  as  Malinowski  notes 
the  chief’s  tributes  and  the  urigubu  should  by  the  sociologist 
be  placed  under  one  category,  because  of  the  resemblance  of 
mechanism,  and  resemblance  even  in  some  of  the  details  of  the 
ceremony  of  giving.  The  word  pokala,  moreover,  is  only  the 
general  name  for  chief’s  tributes;  “there  are  several  other  ex¬ 
pressions  which  cover  gifts  of  first  fruits,  gifts  at  the  main 
harvest,  and  some  other  subdivisions.  There  are  also  terms 
describing  the  various  counter-gifts  given  by  a  chief  to  those 
who  pay  him  tribute,  the  terms  varying  in  this  latter  case 
according  to  the  kind  of  goods  the  counter-gifts  are  made  in.” 
The  terminological  difficulties  raised  by  Malinowski  concerning 
the  classification  of  the  chief’s  tribute  it  seems  to  me  vanish, 
largely,  when  instead  of  looking  at  urigubu  as  presents  received 
by  a  man  from  his  wife’s  brothers,  we  think  of  them,  as  already 
pointed  out,  as  presents  given  by  a  man  to  his  sisters’  husbands, 
whereupon  it  is  seen  that  urigubu  are  of  the  general  nature  of 
gifts  made  to  one’s  own  heirs — property  descending  to  one’s 
sisters’  sons.  Pokala,  which  is  the  general  name  of  chief’s  tribute 
is  also  the  name  covering  the  acquisition  by  one’s  sisters’  sons 
of  rights  in  advance  of  inheritance. 

The  head  chief  always  chooses  as  one  of  the  wives  to  be  married 
from  each  subordinate  village,  a  sister  of  the  chief  of  that  village, 
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and  the  law  above  described  working,  “practically  the  whole 
community  has  to  work  for  him.”  Apparently  the  village  chief 
has  made  judicious  marriages  in  the  same  way  within  his  village. 
In  former  days  the  chief  had  as  many  as  forty  wives,  and  re¬ 
ceived  as  his  own  perhaps  as  much  as  thirty  to  forty  per  cent 
of  the  farm  produce  of  his  nation.  Even  today  in  the  period  of 
White  influence  when  he  has  only  sixteen  wives,  he  has  enormous 
storehouses,  “and  they  are  full  to  the  roof  with  yams  every 
harvest  time.”  With  this  vegetable  wealth  the  king  is  enabled 
to  buy  abundant  services  for  all  purposes  from  his  people  and 
transform  this  wealth  into  other  forms  of  wealth. 

The  king,  like  every  one  who  receives  urigubu ,  makes  a  nominal 
counter-gift  in  return.43 


o  B.  Malinowski,  1922.  pp.  180,  181,  60;  cf„  pp.  57,  70. 

It  is  significant  to  note  that  since  the  king  marries  sisters  of  the  village  chiefs  then  at  least 
frequently  the  king’s  sons  must  become  village  chiefs.  Malinowski  does  not  state  in  this 
writing  if  cross-cousin  marriage  prevails  here.  However,  cf.,  p.  279. 

It  is  not  within  our  province  here  to  examine  Papuo-Melanesian  data  in  detail,  but  it  may 
be  observed  that  no  superposition,  either  of  conquest  or  immigration,  is  adequate  to  account 
for  the  social  stratification  of  this  region,  while  there  is  abundant  evidence,  such  as  the  above 
data  on  the  evolution  of  important  chief’s  tribute  in  which  polygamy  and  peculiar  inheritance 
practices  conspire  together,  to  indicate  the  extreme  probability  that  purely  internal  develop¬ 
ments  within  a  group  gave  rise  to  the  class  state:  immigration  and  migration  playing  a  r31e, 
however. 
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"'THE  RELIGIOUS  SANCTION 

An  interpretation  of  the  process  of  evolution  of  the  class 
state  would  not  be  complete  without  some  note  of  the  nature  of 
the  religious  sanction. 

The  American  data  indicates  that  the  development  of  any 
such  sanction  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the  relation  it  sanctions. 
But  that  in  every  moment  of  change  the  new  or  modified  political 
relation  evolves  first;  the  religious  sanction  is  evolved  after  the 
fait  accomplis.  For  the  perpetuation  of  the  political  relationship 
it  is  only  necessary  that  there  persist  the  cultural  complexes 
out  of  which  it  appeared;  when  these  pass  change  will  become 
inevitable,  although  there  will  be  the  resistence  of  institutional 
inertia  at  this  point  and  at  that.  The  religious  sanction  is  an 
afterthought,  an  adornment  of  the  political  act,  which  may 
be  a  factor  making  for  nertia  but  which  cannot  hold  back  the 
tide  of  change  whenever  that  tide  has  acquired  the  requisite 
momentum.  This  fact  is  of  interest  to  those  among  modern 
peoples  who  think  that  to  maintain  a  political  status  quo  all 
that  is  necessary  is  to  preach  religious  sanction;  something 
which  is  impotent  to  check  change,  however  much  it  may  post¬ 
pone  it.  It  is  important  to  note  that  for  a  people  to  insist  on  a 
political  change  which  is  sanctioned  by  the  associated  religious 
system,  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  become  anti-religious; 
the  proponents  of  the  political  change  merely  cast  about  for  a 
religious  sanction  for  their  new  political  ideas,  and  soon  find  a 
prophet  to  furnish  it;  and,  of  course,  in  one  and  the  same  in¬ 
dividual  mind  the  new  political  program  and  its  religious  sanction 
may  be  born. 

The  revolt  of  the  Russian  peasantry  against  the  Czar — who 
was  to  them  the  vicar  of  Christ  on  earth,  the  head  of  a  theo¬ 
cratic  state — permitting  themselves  to  be  led  by  a  little  band 
of  atheists,  some  of  them  formerly  Jews,  is  a  remarkable  modern 
example  of  a  type  situation;  and  today  in  Russia  there  has  been 
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formed  the  Soviet  church  to  sanction  the  Soviet  state.  The 
history  of  ancient  China,  where  until  recently,  the  kings  were 
high  priests  also,  afford  examples  quite  as  instructive.1 

In  stone-age  North  America,  however,  we  have  data  on  this 
subject  from  those  primitive  peoples  whom  a  former  generation 
of  sociologists  thought  were  bound  by  a  “cake  of  custom/’ 
waiting  the  introduction  of  the  “age  of  discussion.”  On  the 
northwest  coast  of  North  America  (and  in  Papuo-Melanesia) 
religious  sanction  for  the  elaborate  social  stratification  existing 
there  was  as  slender  and  undeveloped,  it  would  seem,  as  that 
existing  in  the  modern  United  States.  Among  the  Nootka  and 
coast  Salish  there  was  but  the  slightest  development  of  religious 
ceremonial,  and  the  priestly  functions  of  the  king  were  slight. 
There  was  little  more  than  what  is  witnessed  with  us  today  where 
the  governors  of  states  may  proclaim  special  rain-making  cere¬ 
monies,  the  prayers  being  led  by  them;  in  which  the  national 
Congress  is  opened  by  prayer;  in  which  so  many  high  public 
officials  are  made  members  of  the  higher  inner  circles  of  secret 
societies  which  possess  secret  religious  rituals,  wear  magnificent 
costumes  in  public,  and  acquire  luminous  titles;  and  in  the  case 
of  Maquinna  we  have  seen  how  the  reverence  of  the  populace 
may  be  lost.2 

With  the  Natchez,  however,  we  find  a  theocracy,  comparable 
in  a  sense  to  that  of  Russia  of  a  short  time  ago.  There  was  no 
systematic  cosmogony  or  theology,  or  regimentation  of  the  gods 
such  as  existed  in  Russia,  but  the  king  was  a  sort  of  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Sun  God,  one  of  the  most  important  deities.  Though 
most  of  his  functions  were  delegated,  he  was  high  priest.  The 
Natchez  head  of  the  temple  found  it  as  difficult  to  explain  the 
Natchez  myth  to  a  Frenchman  concerning  the  sanction,  as  the 
Czar  of  Russia  would  have  had  had  he  ever  tried  to  explain  his 
to  a  Japanese.  He  said: 

A  very  great  number  of  years  ago  there  appeared  among  us  a  man  and 
his  wife  who  had  descended  from  the  sun.  It  is  not  that  we  thought  he  was 


■  Compare  the  treatment  of  the  Pope  by  Catholic  Italy,  and  of  the  Caliph  by  republican 
Turkey;  and  note  that  even  particular  wars  and  particular  mob  activities  find  their  religious 
sanctions. 

*  Supra.,  p.  00. 
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the  son  of  the  sun,  or  that  the  sun  had  a  wife  by  whom  he  begot  children, 
but  when  both  of  them  were  seen  they  were  still  so  brilliant  that  it  was  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  had  come  from  the  sun.* 

This  mythical  man  told  the  Natchez — at  that  time  without 
an  aristocracy — that  he  had  seen  from  above  that  they  were 
in  need  of  him,  and  had  come  to  them  to  teach  them  new  things; 
he  became  the  ancestor  of  their  royal  family. 

The  Charlevoix-Le  Petite  source  informs  us  that  each  morning 
at  the  door  of  his  cabin,  or  palace,  the  head  civil  chief — entitled 
the  Great  Sun,  as  distinguished  from  his  relatives  who  were 
merely  Suns- — prayed  to  his  “brother,”  the  Sun[-God]. 

Among  the  Natchez,  however,  the  shamans  (doctors  and  rain¬ 
makers),  were  still  an  important  group  of  functionaries  who 
had  not  been  regimented  by  any  centralized  religious  organiza¬ 
tion.  They  were  in  good  repute  and  in  constant  demand.  The 
Great  Sun  himself  (like  many  an  aboriginal  American  ruler), 
would,  like  the  commonest  shaman,  condescend  to  draw  rain 
from  the  heavens  through  prayer,  fasting,  and  magic.  As  a 
favor  to  some  Frenchmen  he  offered  once  to  do  this  because 
their  fields  were  parched.4 

It  seems  evident  that  the  Natchez  royal  family  were  at  one 
time  a  family  within  a  mother-sib,  and  that  the  tradition  of 
origin  just  cited  was  the  family  or  sib  tradition.  At  one  time 
this  family  and  tradition  must  have  been  of  no  more  importance 
than  any  other  family  or  tradition  within  the  tribe  which  com¬ 
prized  it;  but  with  the  ascendency  politically  of  this  family, 
the  tradition  became  of  national  significance.5 

•  Swanton,  1911,  pp.  170,  174. 

«  Swanton,  1911,  pp.  1S3,  155,  177,  seq. 

s Charlevoix  says  of  the  Hurons:  “The  Hurons  believe,  as  well  as  they  [the  Natchez]  that 
their  hereditary  chiefs  are  descended  from  the  sun;  but  there  is  not  one  that  would  be  his 
servant.  .  .  (Swanton,  1911,  p.  100.) 

Traditions  of  families,  and  other  groups,  were  valued  privileges  in  primitive  America,  and  a 
splendid  tradition,  no  doubt,  would  help  the  groups  social  prestige.  The  Nassqa  Tsimshian 
were  of  four  phratric  groupings;  "Of  these  the  Bear  is  considered  the  noblest  .  .  .  be¬ 

cause  it  derives  its  origin  from  heaven.”  The  Gigilgam  sept  of  the  Kwakiutl  tribe  of  the 
Kwakiutl  proper  ascribed  their  origin  to  the  Thunderbird;  and  when  one  of  the  Gigilgam  died, 
thunder  would  break  forth.  The  Kwakiutl  groups  did  not  believe  that  they  were  helped  by 
their  ancestors  or  the  guardian  spirits  of  their  ancestors;  but  in  a  case  considered  exceptional 
by  the  natives,  one  sept  chief  sacrificed  to  the  Killerwhales  and  was  believed  to  be  helped  by 
them.  This  practice  Boas  believes  was  developed  by  the  particular  individual  on  the  basis 
of  the  general  beliefs  of  the  people.  (See  Boas.  1895  (1),  p.  571;  1912,  p.  85;  1920,  p.  126.) 
For  further  data  on  the  Natchez,  see  Swanton,  1911;  MacLeod,  1924  (1).  The  data  presented 
by  Frazer,  1905,  I  do  not  think  will  conflict  with  my  point. 
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Among  the  Natchez  there  were  shamans  who  were  capable 
of  furnishing  an  heretical  religious  background,  or  sanction, 
for  a  dissident  political  movement.6  The  Natchez,  however, 
appeared  from  all  reports  quite  content  with  their  social  order. 
The  civil  strife  resulting  from  the  inability  to  decide  whether 
to  back  one  or  another  of  the  European  groups  who  were 
occupying  the  country,  which  tore  the  native  states  of  the  whole 
east  of  North  America  at  one  time  and  another,  wrecking  the 
Creek  and  New  York  Iroquois  confederacies,  caused  a  revolt 
of  anti-French  elements  in  the  Natchez  state.  The  contagion 
of  European  ideas  was  affecting  the  Natchez  royalty  who  were 
becoming  discontented  with  the  matrilineal  reckoning  and  the 
caste-exogamy  ruling  of  their  own  culture.7  ,It  is  possible  that 
the  contagion  of  English  ideas  may  have  been  working  in  these 
Natchez  towns  which  earliest  went  wholeheartedly  to  the  anti- 
French  side;  but  both  English  and  French  of  |hat  ,day  had  great 
regard  for  the  prerogatives  of  nobility,  and  a  usurpation  of  an 
office  belonging  by  ancient  right  to  one  of  the  royal  family 
among  the  Natchez  remains,  therefore,  a  remarkable  phenomenon 
and  indicates  more  than  other  of  our  data  from  America  that  a 
religious  sanction  even  of  so  strong  a  nature  as  that  of  the  Natchez 
cannot  keep  a  discontented  people  from  infringing  the  preroga¬ 
tives  of  the  aristocrats  or  destroying  the  old  order.  Whether 
any  of  the  rebellious  spirited  shamans  of  the  Natchez  had  any 
hand  in  the  revolt  we  do  not  know.  The  outstanding  fact  of  the 
pro-  and  anti-French  struggle,  to  which  we  refer,  occurred  during 
a  period  when  the  old  head  chief  with  whom  history  makes  us 
familiar  had  died  (1728),  and  when  the  great  Tatooed  Serpent 
also  was  dead  (1725).  The  old  chief  of  the  Flour  Village,  also 
apparently  had  gone.8  The  new  head  chief  was  a  young  man 
without  prestige  or  experience,  under  the  control  of  the  influential 
nobles  of  the  nation.9  The  new  chief  of  the  Flour  Village  was 
anti-French,  unlike  the  former  chief,  and  had  caused  trouble 


*  One  witch  openly  boasted  of  having  caused  the  death  of  the  son  of  the  Great  War  Chief 
(Tattooed  Serpent),  and  was  put  to  death. 

*  See  MacLeod,  1923  (2),  pp.  514,  p.  45. 

•  Charlevoix,  in  Swanton,  1911,  p.  246. 

•  For  an  authoritative  general  discussion  of  the  history  of  this  period,  see  Swanton,  1911, 
p.  220,  seq. 
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for  the  French.  The  young  head  chief  told  Le  Sueur  that  this 
chief  was  a  usurper,  who,  although  not  noble,  had  seized  the 
place  he  occupied,  which  made  him  rank  third  in  the  nation, 
“and  gave  him  absolute  power  over  all  he  commanded.”  Evi¬ 
dently  then,  this  commoner  had  not  only  acquired  the  office 
.which  was  a  prerogative  of  one  of  the  near  relatives  of  the  king, 
but  in  acquiring  it  acquired  all  the  prerogatives  of  that  office. 
No  doubt,  decided  changes  would  have  come  about  in  Natchez 
political  organization  if  European  aggressions  had  not  v/iped  out 
their  independent  state.  It  may  be  that  like  the  holy  emperor 
of  the  Japanese,  the  holy  Great  Sun  of  the  Natchez  would  have 
been  made  a  figure-head  while  actual  power  would,  as  with  the 
shoguns  of  Japan,  rest  in  the  hands  of  a  family  founded  by  this 
commoner  usurper.  As  in  the  Japanese  case  this  would  afford 
a  political  revolution  of  a  sort  without  the  necessity  of  flying 
very  boldly  in  the  face  of  the  religious  sanction. 
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Summary  of  Conclusions 

The  process  of  the  evolution  of  social  stratification  and  of  the 
class  state  which  is  its  political  consequent  is  a  socio-psychologica 
process,  and  its  development  is  independent  of  any  necessary 
correlation  with  economic  evolution  and  independent  of  the 
diffusion  of  cultural  forms.  Aristocracies  find  the  starting  point 
of  their  evolution  in  the  establishment  of  the  office  of  chief  by 
enterprising  individuals;  this  office  becomes  hereditary  in  the 
chief’s  family,  and  generally  chiefs’  families  tend  to  intermarry 
and  perpetuate  within  a  narrow  circle  the  prerogative  of  govern¬ 
ment.  The  segregation,  within  a  community,  of  an  aristocracy, 
means  the  complementary  segregation  of  the  masses  as  a  class 
of  commoners;  the  tendency  of  the  aristocracy  to  become  a 
closed  caste  further  segregates  rising  commoners  as  a  bourgeoisie. 

Expropriation  of  the  title  to  the  community's  land;  and 
claims  on  the  labor  and  the  product  of  the  people,  by  the  ruling 
caste  or  by  the  king;  religious  sanctions  of  the  political  order; 
conquest  followed  by  subordination  of  the  conquered,  or  the  sub¬ 
ordination  or  superordination  of  immigrants,  or  other  political 
subordination  of  assimilated  groups,  and  the  creation  of  a  class 
of  chattle  slaves,  where  they  appear  at  all  in  the  course  of  the 
evolution  of  the  state  are  not  ultimate  conditionings  of,  but 
consequents  of,  the  evolution  of  social  stratification. 
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